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DISCOURSE     I. 


THE  AMERICAN  DOCTRINE 


OF 


STATE  AND  CHURCH, 


Under  the  foregoing  title  Rev.  Charles 
"W.  Wendte  delivered  before'the  Unitarian 
Society  Sunday,  August  18, 1889,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  three* discourses  in  reply  to  recent 
attacks  by  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  on 
the  American  Secular  State  and  its  public 
school  system.  In  introducing  his  topic 
the  speaker  said  that  both  as  a  liberal  Pro- 
testant and  an  American  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  defend  the  basic  principles  of  the 
republic  in  its  relation  with  religion  and 
the  church.  Father  Gleeson's  recent  ad- 
dress at  the  dedication  of  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege while  he  believed  it  to  be  unjust  and 
uncalled  for,  was  yet  dispassionate  and  im- 
personal in  tone.  He  would  endeavor  to 
be  equally  observant  of  the  courtesies  of 
honorable  discussion,  and  in  all  seek  not 
to  win  partisan  applause  but  to  ascertain 
and  advance  the  truth. 

Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are 
Caesar's;  and  unto  God  the  things  which  are 
God's.— Matthew  xxii:  21. 

There  are  two  institutions  in  human  so- 
ciety whose  adjustment  of  their  mutual  re- 
lations has  been  the  source  of  more  agita- 
tation  and  strife  than  any  other  known  in 
history.  They  are  the  Church  and  the  State. 
The  story  of  European  civilization  for  the 
past  eighteen  centuries  is  largely  a  record 
of  the  struggle  between  the  religious  and 
the  political  interests.  In  this  New  World 
we  are  exceptionally  and  fortunately  cir- 
cumstanced in  this  respect.  Our  society  is 
comparptively  free  from  the  traditions  and 
thralldoms  of  the  past,  while  the  great  pre- 
ponderance of  Protestants  among  us  secures 
a  substantial  unity  of  sentiment.  This 
unity  is  broken  only  by  the  open  or  covert 
attacks  made  upon  our  American  system 
of  Church  and  State  by  its  avowed  enemies, 
and  the  unreasonable  and  unjust  demands 
made  by  unenlightened  Protestants  upon 
the  National  Government  for  a  special  re- 
cognition of  their  religious  views  in  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  land. 

It  is  to  show  that  the  true  interests  of 
both  religion  and  politics  are  best  subserved 
by  the  reparation  of  these  two  great  insti- 
tutions and  the  complete  secularization  of 
the  State,  that  I  proceed  to  inquire:  "What 
are  the  relations  which  should  exist  be- 


tween the  Church  and  the  State,  and  in 
how  far  does  our  American  system  fulfill 
them?" 

THE  THEOCRACY. 

In  theory  there  are  three  principal  rela- 
tions which  can  exist  between  the  civil  and 
the  ecclesiastical  interest. 

The  first  is  that  of  the  f-upremacy  of  the 
church  and  the  subordination  "  of  the 
State.  This  is  called  theocracy.  The  clas- 
sical example  for  it  is  the  system  of  the 
Papacy  and  the  canon  law  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Since  the  time  of  Greg- 
ory VII,  the  Catholic  Church  has  taught 
that  there  can  be  no  sovereign  political  au- 
thority, nor  any  independence  for  the  indi- 
vidual, beyond  the  limits  fixed  by  the  eccle- 
siastical power. 

The  State  has  indeed  a  qualified  independ- 
ence within  its  sphere,  but  what  that  sphere 
is,  is  determined  by  the  church,  which  thus 
becomes  the  ultimate  authority  in  all  ques- 
tions of  civil  and  political  import.  To  quote 
the  language  of  an  American  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Bishop  Gilmqur:  "The  State  is  for  the 
body,  the  church  is  for  the  soul.  But  the 
soul  is  superior  to  the  body;  hence,  the 
church  is  above  the  State.  "'This  reason- 
ing is  supported  by  appeals  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  tradition  and  to  other  recognized 
sources  of  religious  authority.  The  church 
having  thus  the  divine  right  to  rule,  it  fol- 
lows that  its  head,  the  Pope,  is  the  sover- 
eign of  the  world,  and  all  civil  governments 
must  submit  to  his  dictation. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, or  theocratic  doctrine  of  church  and 
State,  whose  culmination  and  glorification 
we  behold  in  the  dogma  of  Papal  infalli- 
bility, which  fitly  crowns  the  edifice  of 
priestly  pretension.  True,  in  common 
practice,  the  church  has  often  modified  her 
demands.  She  has  been  compelled  by  the 
logic  of  necessity  to  recognize  and  treat 
with  civil  governments  as  equals.  In  the 
many  earthly  dilemmas  in  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  found  herself,  she 
has,  from  motives  of  self-preservation, 
held  her  extreme  theories  somewhat  in 
abeyance,  and  accepted  the  situation.  But 
the  doctrine  of  papal  supremacy  was  not 


surrendered  thereby.  It  was  only  sus- 
pended and  kept  in  reserve  to  be  again  ad- 
vanced at  a  more  favorable  opportunity. 
Thus  the  present  Pope  Leo  XIII,  in  his  en- 
cyclical of  June  20,  1838,  declares:  "Al- 
though in  the  extraordinary  condition  of 
these  times  the  church  usually  acquiesces 
in  certain  modern  liberties,  not  because  she 
prefers  them  in  themselves  but  because 
she  judges  it  expedient  to  permit  them,  in 
better  times  she  would  use  her  own  lib- 
erty." We  can  readily  imagine  what  this 
means — that  if  the  Catholic  hierarchy  ever 
obtained  control  of  our  national  life,  they 
would  in  accordance  with  their  well-known 
and  freely-expressed  principles  put  an  end 
to  free  speech,  a  free  press,  free  schools,  a 
free  church  and  a  free  government.  Are 
we  not  warranted  in  believing  this  ?  Recent 
Popes  have  denounced  by  name  these  es- 
sential institutions  of  our  nation,  calling 
them  "the  liberty  of  perdition,"  "impious, 
absurd  and  erroneous  doctrines,"  "detest- 
able sentiments  pregnant  with  the  most  de- 
plorable evils,  of  all  others  most  to  be 
dreaded  in  a  state."  Indeed  Pope  Leo 
XIII,  in  the  encyclical  already  quoted 
from,  emphatically  condemns  the  supposed 
right  of  a  man  to  choose  his  own  religion 
arid  calls  it  "a  degradation  of  liberty,"  and 
Pope  Pius  IX  in  his  allocution  to  a  consis- 
torv  of  cardinals,  September,  1851,  said: 
"We  have  taken  this  principle  for  basis, 
that  the  Catholic  religion  with  all  its  rights 
ought  to  be  exclusively  dominant,  in  such 
sort  that  every  other  worship  shall  be  ban- 
ished and  interdicted." 

It  would  be  easy  to  heap  up  similar  dec- 
larations of  purpose  from  the  minor  clergy 
and  Catholic  press.  Thus  the  eminent  the- 
.ologian,  Dr.  Brownson,  in  his  Catholic 
Review  affirmed  that  "Protestantism  of 
.every  form  has  not  and  never  can  have  anv 
right  where  Catholicity  is  triumphant." 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  that  Bishop 
Gilmour  of  Cleveland  laid  down  in  a  pas- 
toral letter  to  his  diocese  the  Catholic  phil- 
osophy of  government  in  the  following 
words:  "Nationalities  must  be  made  subor- 
dinate to  religion.  We  must  learn  that  we 
are  Catholics  first  and  citizens  next.  Catho- 
licism teaches  that  God  is  above  man,  the 
church  is  above  the  State. ' '  This  is  certainly 
explicit  and  emphatic  enough.  So  Cardinal 
Newman  in  his  famous  controversy  with 
Mr.  Gladstone,  maintained  that  the  British 
ministers  should  have  gone  to  Rome  to  as- 
certain the  civil  duties  of  a  British  Catholic 
subject,  and  that  "no  pledge  Jrom  Catholics 
was  of  any  value  to  which  Rome  was  not  a 
party.1'  Apply  this  principle  to  our  Amer- 
ican political  life,  and  it  means  simply  this 
— that  no  Roman  Catholic  citizen  can 
rightly  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  without 
the  consent  of  Rome,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  Rome  is  a  higher  authority  in  Ameri- 
can affairs  than  the  republic  itself. 

Some  may  imagine  that  this  Theocratic 
doctrine  of  church  and  State  has  had  its 
day,  and  is  not  likely  to  reappear  again  as 
a  force  in  modern  society.  But  our  own 
generation  has  seen  it  developed  to  a  spec- 
ulative,extreme  in  the  dogma  of  Papal  in- 
fallibility, a  dogma  which  the  church  did 
not  dare  to  proclaim  at  the  height  of  her 
power  in  medieval  ages.  In  that  extraor- 
dinary document,  "The  Evangelical  and 
Syllabus"  of  the  late  Pius  the  Ninth, 
nearly  all  the  achievements  which  form  the 


glory  of  modern  society,  free  schools,  a  free 
science,  a  free  pre*s,  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  religious  worship,  are  indicted  by 
name  and  condemned  with  the  anathemas 
of  the  church,  and  mankind  is  enjoined  un- 
der penalty  of  all  the  terrors  and  disabilities 
at  the  command  of  the  Roman  See  to  bend 
in  penitence  at  the  foot-stool  of  St.  Peter. 

AKE   CATHOLICS    PATRIOTIC? 

In  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  in  my 
discourse  I  have  brought  no  charge  against 
the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic  element  in  our 
midst.  I  am  simply  showing  that  in  its 
philosophy  and  principles,  as  they  are  laid 
down  in  its  highest  competent  authorities, 
the  church  of  Rome  upholds  the  theoeratic 
doctrine  of  the  supremacy  of  the  church 
over  the  State.  This  doctrine,  as  I  shall 
show  in  what  is  to  follow,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  and 
working  methods  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic. If  logically  carried  out  would  lead  to 
the  overthrow  of  our  present  system  of 
secular  government  and  the  loss  of  our 
civil  an4~religious  liberties. 

Is  this  then  the  conscious  aim  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  portion  of  our  population  ? 
Do  they  desire  to  destroy  our  American 
liberties  ?  •  I  cannot  believe  it.  I  believe  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
Roman  Catholic  neighbors  are  good  citi- 
zens, are  loyal  and  patriotic  Americans. 
Their  conversation  and  daily  walk  prove 
this ;  their  votes  in  general  prove  it;  their 
conduct  during  the  civil  war  amply  proved 
it.  We  must  remember  that  the  logic  of  a 
man's  speculative  belief  is  one  thing,  but 
the  logic  of  one's  daily  duty,  the  dictates  01 
good  sense  and  justice,  of  humanity  and 
honor  are  another  thing,  and  are  more  im- 
perative than  all  the  Vatican  decrees,  or 
priestly  fulminations  on  record.  Says  my 
friend  Edwin  D.  Mead,  with  whose 
splendid  defense  of  our  American 
public  schools  at  the  Nashville  school 
convention  the  country  is  still  ring- 
ing: "If  all  the  men  who  hold  the 
Calvinistic  creed  —  total  depravity, 
predestination,  and  the  eternal  damnation 
of  the  majority — which  are  the  nominal 
and  standard  doctrines  of  half  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  evangelical  alliance — 
should  begin  to  live  out  their  proposed  be- 
liefs with  inexorable  logic,  this  country 
would  soon  be  a  worse  place  to  live  in  than 
it  is  ever  likely  to  become  as  the  result  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  about  Church 
and  State.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost 
no  Calvinist  does  or  did  hold  those  doc- 
trines in  their  naked  and  logical  severity." 
So  it  is  with  our  Catholic  elements.  "Let 
America,"  he  tells  us,  "once  really  be  in 
any  danger  from  any  Catholic  power,  and 
every  healthy  Catholic  among  us  would 
rush  to  the  recruiting  office,  snapping  his 
lingers  at  every  papal  benediction  and 
every  papal  anathema  that  could  be  read 
to  him.  The  Catholic  to-day  has  a  great 
respect  for  the  Pope  in  his  place,  but  if 
from  now  on  he  ventures  to  meddle  un- 
pleasantly with  politics,  he  will  be  told  very 
sharply,  as  Ireland  only  recently  told  him, 
to  attend  to  his  own  proper  offices."  A 
bigoted  Protestant  minister  in  Boston  re- 
cently affirmed  that  if  a  Catholic  priest  had 
suddenly  appeared  in  the  way  before  Gen- 
eral Sheridan  as  he  rode  to  redeem  the  day 
at  Winchester,  and  waving  a  crucifix  had 


I 


ordered  him  to  turn  back,  General  Sheri- 
dan, as  a  loyal  Catholic,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  obey.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  Sheridan  would  have  done — he  would 
have  indignantly  consigned  that  priest 
to  a  certain  hot  place  they  both  be- 
lieved in,  and  hail  he  persisted 
would  have  ridden  over  him,  as  in  patriotic 
ardor  he  rushed  on  to  answer  his  country's 
t-all  and  lead  her  battalions  to  victory  !  Af- 
terwards he  might  have  found  time  and 
felt  constrained  to  confess  his  sin  and  do 
penance  for  it. 

With  the  views  of  Mr.  Mead  I  am  heart- 
ily at  one.  Despite  what  Protestant  zeal- 
ots may  say,  the  American  Catholic  is  a 
loval  and  patriotic  citizen. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  probable  that  in  a  think- 
ing age  and  a  free  land  like  ours,  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  theory  of  government  will 
ever  again  become  "the  basis  for  a  new  so- 
ciety. Intelligent  and  liberty-loving  Amer- 
ica is  not  likely  to  adopt  the  political  sys- 
tem which  monarch  and  priest-ridden  Eu- 
rope is  so  universally  rejecting. 

But,  though  it  have  little  creative  power 
left,  this  renaissance  of  the  theocracy 
among  us  may  still  exert  a  very  disturbing 
influence  on  the  life  of  our  young  nation, 
as  its  expiring  throes  are  doing  in  the  old 
world  to-day. 

All  Europe — Germany,  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Italy.  Belgium— is  to-day  the  scene 
of  internal  conflicts  whose  principal  cause 
is  the  death-struggle  of  the  clergy  against 
the  advancing  thought,  free  science,  secular 
education  and  democratic  spirit — in  short, 
the  higher  civilization  of  our  age.  So  it  is. 
and  will  continue  to  be,  in  this  country,  in 

Eroportion  to  the  amount  of  power  wielded 
v  the  Catholic  clergy  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  upon  their  councils.    Left  to  them- 
selves, the  Catholic  population  and  minor 
clergy  are  patriotic  and  peaceful. 

It  would  be  possible  to  quote  many  noble 
declarations  of  love  of  country  and  the 
American  States,  from  their  writings. 
They  have,  for  the  most  part,  too  recently 
^escaped  from  the  domination  of  poverty 
id  tyranny  in  foreign  lands  not  to  be 
xrutei'ul  to  a  republic  which  receives  them 
so  hospitably  and  grants  them  such  large 
liberty  and  opportunity.  Their  priesthood 
has  an  additional  reason  for  appreciating 
this  country  since  the  very  freedom  of  | 
worship  and  church  establishment  which 
they  deny  to  non-Catholics  abroad,  where- 
«ver  they  have  the  power,  they  find  to  be 
in  the  United  States  most  conducive  to  their 

iown  ecclesiastical  growth.    Now  it  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  Roman  clergy    always  to 
avail  themselves  of    their  immediate    op- 
portunity, no  matter  how  it   may    contra- 
dict   the    logic    of   their  principles.    Thus 
Louis  Vienlliot,  editor  of  the  Catholic  jour- 
jnal   L'  Univers   and  leader    of  the    Ultra-  j 
montane  party  in  the   French  parliament, 
on    being     reproached    for    inconsistency,  ; 
•coolly     replied     to    the    radical  majority : 
•"When  we  were  in  power    we  denied    you 
free  speech  and  action  on  the  basis    of  our 
principles.     But  now  that  you  are  in  power  j 
demand  this  freedom  from  you    on  the  ! 
basis  of  your  principles.''    So  long  there- 
fore as  our  political  institutions    favor  the 
Catholic  church,  as  they  do  at  present,  its  i 
clergy   will  uphold    them.     But   whenever 
and  wherever  they  are  opposed  to  its  inter- 
ests, temporal  or  spiritual,  the  church  will 


denounce  and  oppose  them.  The  Catholic 
}\'<>,-l<l  (September,  1871)  says  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government,  if  interpreted  by  the  sec- 
ular or  non-Catholic  principle:  "We  do 
not  accept  or  hold  it  to  be  any  government 
at  all,  or  capable  of  performing  any  of  the 
proper  functions  of  government.  If  the 
American  Government  is  to  be  sustained 
and  preserved  at  all  it  must  be  by  the  re- 
jection of  the  principle  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  Catholic  princi- 
ples." 

We  have  just  learned  from  high  Catholic 
authorities  what  this  latter  principle  is, 
and  can  appreciate  what  it  portends  for  our 
country,  when  the  same  review  (July,  1870) 
declares:  "The  Roman  Catholic  is  to  wield 
his  vote  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Catho- 
lic ascendancy  in  this  country." 

Are  we  not  justified  in  amrrning,  there- 
fore, that  so  long  as  such  views  of  religion 
and  politics  are  maintained  bv  the  Catholic 
Church,  so  long  as  this  church  swears  alle- 
giance and  yields  supreme  obedience  to  a 
foreign  potentate,  holding  its  immense  prop- 
erty and  revenues  subject  to  his  orders,  so 
long  as  ultra-montane  and  Jesuit  influences 
suppress  the  liberal,  progressive  and  Amer- 
ican elements  among  her  clergjr,  the  theo- 
cratic principle  is  capable  of  exercising  a 
vast  disturbing  influence  in  American  poli- 
tics and  American  social  life. 

The  Catholic  population  is  indeed  loyal 
and  patriotic,  but  it  is  also  impulsive,  sim- 
ple-minded and  devou*,  and  easily  massed 
and  led  by  astute  ecclesiastics  and  unscrupu- 
lous politicians.  Let  us  not  be  deceived. 
Great  struggles  are  before  us  in  American 
political  life.  I  believe  that  in  all  supreme 
issues  the  Catholic  laity  will  decide  accord- 
ing to  reason  and  humanity  and 
country,  unless  they  are  warped 
and  tampered  with  in  early  youth. 
But  it  behooves  us  to  be  vigilant ;  uphold- 
ing ever  the  true  principles  of  the  American 
State  against  the  assaults  of  all  enemies, 
foreign  or  domestic. 

A   UNION   OF   CHURCH   AND  STATE. 

I  pass  now  to  consider  briefly  a  second 
legal  relation  which  may  exist  between  the 
civil  and  the  ecclesiastical  powers,  namely, 
a  union  of  Church  and  State  under  one 
head.  This  was,  with  modification,  the  old 
Puritan  system  of  New  England,  and  was 
also  dominant  in  Virginia  and  other  States. 
Prior  to  1833  Massachusetts  made  every 
citizen  taxable  for  the  support  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  establishment,  whether  he 
believed  in  it  or  not.  But  everywhere  now 
in  this  country  the  State  has  separated  it- 
self from  the  Church,  that  each  might 
secure  the  highest  perfection  for  itself.  The 
most  perfect  example  now  existing  of  this 
system  we  find  in  Russia  where  the  Empe- 
ror is  also  the  spiritual  head  of  the  Greek 
Church.  In  a  modified  form  this  theory 
underlies  the  established  or  State  Church 
of  England,  and  in  a  still  more  modified 
form,  the  Privileged  Evangelical  Church  of 
Germany,  whose  head,  the  Emperor,  gov- 
erns through  a  council  or  synod  whose 
members  he  himself  appoints.  I  cannoc 
dwell  on  this  system  at  present;  uor  is  it 
necessary, for  it'is  already  on  the  wane,  and 
may  be  considered  as  on'lv  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  theocracy  of  Rome  and 
that  en  tire  separation  of  the  Church  from 
the  State  which  is  the  characteristic  doc- 
trine of  our  American  republic. 


THE  AMERICAN   THEORY. 

Let  us  examine  the  American  theory 
more  closely.  The  State  may  I  define  as 
social  man  organized  for  the.purpose  of  civil 
government.  The  Church  is  social  man 
organized  for  worship  and  religious  nur- 
ture. Thus,  in  theory,  each  of  the  great 
agencies  has  its  own  peculiar  functions  and 
is  assigned  a  distinct  sphere  for  their  exer- 
cise. Each  is  to  respect  the  other's  right 
and  not  to  interfere  with  the  other's  ooera- 
tions.  This  is  the  theoretical,  "  the 
ideal  conception  of  the  rela- 

tions between  Church  and  State, 
and  this  is  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
American  doctrine  on  this  subject. 

But  this  is  a  very  partial  view  of  their  mut- 
ual relations  and  by  no  means  the  one  which 
actually  obtains  in  American  society. 
There  cannot  be  any  such  entire  separation 
and  yet  co-existence  of  these  two  powers. 
In  their  practical  working  Church  and 
State  constantly  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  it  is  often  very  difficult  to  say  what  is 
the  sphere  of  each.  For  example,  the 
Church  represents  the  spiritual  interest,  but 
she  has  temporal  possessions  which  bring 
her  within  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the 
State.  To  be  sure,  the  Church  strenuously 
denies  that  the  State  has  any  right  to  in- 
terfere with  her  property  arrangements, 
no  matter  how  they  affect  the  welfare  of 
the  community.  This  is  what  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  says  to-day  to  the  Ameri- 
can State,  as  she'  heaps  up  millions  on 
millions  of  property,  usually  exempt  from 
taxation,  held"  absolutely  by  one  person, 
the  .Bishop,  and  by  him  only  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  foreign  ruler;  thus  forming:  a 
continuous  and  dangerous  monopoly  in 
our  midst.  The  American  State  may 
sooner  or  later  have  to  interfere  to  regulate 
this  great  and  growing  evil,  as  the  govern- 
ments of  Europe  have  had  to  regulate  it, 
but  the  moment  she  attempts  to  do  so  the 
cry  of  the  church  will  be  "hands  off;  you 
are  transcending  your  sphere."  The  ques- 
tion then  arises,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  the  respective  sphere  of  the  church  and 
the  State?  "The  church,"  answer  our 
Catholic  friends.  But  then,  on  this  sup- 
position the  church  might  accomplish  any 
end,  no  matter  how  worldly  or  injurious  to 
the  community,  by  simply  declaring  it  to 
be  a  spiritual  necessity,  and  the  State  would 
be  compelled  to  submit.  Thus  the  Second 
National  Council  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Baltimore,  in  1866,  declared  that 
"in  prescribing  anything  contrary  to  the 
divine  law"  (i.  e.  as  interpreted  by  the 
Hierarchy)  "the  civil  power  transcends  its 
authority,  and  has  no  claim  on  the  obedience 
of  the  citizen,'"  Now  our  American  prin- 
ciple of  self  government  teaches  us  to  the 
contrary,  and  tells  us  that  the  church  must 
not  only  be  separated  from  the  State,  but 
also  irT  all  temporal  concerns  must  be 
subordinated  to  it. 

Based  upon  the  idea  of  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  people,  the  State, 
as  the  expression  of  that  sovereignty, 
is  the  highest  competent  authority 
in  American  life.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  State  cannot  allow  another  power 
along  side  of  it  vested  with  superior  or  even 
equal  right,  and  absolutely  independent  of 
its  authority.  The  State  is  the  supreme 
power  in  the  land,  and  whatever  disobeys 
its  Jaws  and  so  opposes  the  public  interest 


and  will,  must  give  way.  To  be  sure,  the 
State  allows  its  citizens  a  large  measure  of 
individual  liberty.  It  grants  certain  defi- 
nite privileges  to  the  family,  and  to  other 
associations  of  men,  for  specific  purposes ; 
but  only  so  far  as  these  cio  not  oppose  the 
public  will  and  welfare.  So  the  Church 
also  enjoys  a  certain  independence  in  ad- 
ministering her  temporal  affairs,  but  when- 
ever she  oversteps  the  limits  of  her  freedom 
and  acts  against  the  general  good,  or  does 
anytning  to  abridge  the  civil  rights  of  the 
members  of  her  own  communion,  then  the 
State  has  a  right  to  interfere  and  make  her 
superior  authority  felt.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  sphere  of  purely  speculative 
and  spiritual  interests,  the  Church  is  sover- 
eign and  absolutely  free.  Here  the  State 
confesses  its  limitations  and  leaves  the  spir- 
itual prerogatives  of  the  Church  unchal- 
langed  and  unquestioned. 

This,  then  is  the  true  American  doctrine 
— in  spiritual  concerns  the  absolute  indeuen- 
dence  of  the   Church,  in  temporal  affairs  the 
subordination  of  the  Church  to  the  State. 
NOT  "THE  CHURCH,"  BUT  CHURCHES. 

Another  leading  and  characteristic  feat- 
ure of  the  American  system  remains  to  be 
spoken  of.  Our  American  State  does  not 
know  the  church,  orachurcheven;  but  only 
churches.  In  most  European  countries, 
side  bj  side  with  the  government,  there  is 
usually  an  established  church,  whose  insti- 
tutions are  closelv  interwoven  with  the 
thought  and  life  of  the  people.  This  being 
the  case,  the  government  cannot  but  recog- 
nize her  claims,  and  make  the  best  possible 
terms  with  her.  But  in  these  "United 
States  it  is  far  different.  We  have  no  one 
established  church,  but  only  a  multitude  of 
scattered  sects  of  greater  or  less  pretension. 
The  Roman  Church  is  only  a  rival  sect 
among  the  rest.  These  churches  hold 
widely  divergent  views;  each  thinks  itself 
right  and  the  others  wrong;  each  claims  to 
be  THE  church.  No  one  among  them  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  overshadow  the 
others.  As  a  matter  of  simple  justice  and 
necessity,  therefore,  the  American  State 
must  recognize  no  one  church,  but  only 
churches.  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  Jew  and  Christian, 
the  Mormon  in  Utah  or  Buddhist  in  San 
Francisco,  all  are  recognized  alike,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  impartial  treatment.  The 
State  does  not  investigate,  it  does  not  de- 
cide on  all  these  conflicting  claims  to  divine 
truth  and  right,  it  does  not  discriminate 
for  or  against  any  of  them.  It  does  not 
even  know  them  in  their  religious  char- 
acter, but  only  in  their  private 
and  corporate  capacity.  Their  spiritual 
or  traditional  origin  it  has  nothing  to- 
do  with.  It  deals  with  them  just  as  it 
would  deal  with  a  college,  a  benevolent  so- 
ciety, a  railroad  corporation  or  a  bank. 
They  exist  under  its  laws,  receive  its  pro- 
tection and  are  subject  to  its  conditions. 
With  their  internal  administration  the 
State  will  have  nothing  to  do.  It  permits 
tbem  to  make  such  regulations  for  their 
own  government  as  they  please,  be  these 
Papal  or  Episcopal  or  Congregational  in 
1  form.  Concerning  this,  it  does  not  inquire ; 
it  only  demands,  first,  that  the  churches 
j  shall  not  by  overstepping  their  own  canon 
'  laws  abridge  the  ecclesiastical  rights  of 
I  their  memoers;  second,  that  no  church 
shall  enforce  decrees  which  affect  the  civil 


rights  of  the  citizen;  and,  th-inf.  that  the 
teaching  and  practice  of  any  church  shall 
not  contravene  the  laws  of  natural  morality 
and  injuriously  affect  the  public  order  and 
welfare. 

But,  until  they  do  thus  conflict  with  her 
laws,  the  State  leaves  them  in  peace  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation.  Says  Rev.  1.  1). 
Forbush,  in  his  admirable  discussion  of 
this  subject:  "In  the  eye  of  the  State,  the 
churches  are  organizations  for  specific  ends. 
Their  statutes  or  charter  defines  those 
ends.  Beyond  dealing  justly  with  them 
and  insisting  that  they  shall  deal  justly 
with  one  another,  she  has  no  obligation  and 
should  assume  none.' 

Such  is  the  general  understanding  in 
American  society  concerning  the  relation 
between  the  civil  and  the  ecclesiastical 
power.  Under  this  system  we  have  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  political  and  religious  liberty 
such  as  no  other  country  on  earth  can  boast, 
and  which  has  made  us,  in  large  degree, 
the  prosperous  and  powerful  nation  that 
we  are.  Under  it,  religion  itself  has 
increased,  both  in  the  purity  oi  1U  con- 
tents and  the  scope  9f  its  influence.  There 
is  more  vital  religion  in  America  to-day 
than  in  any  other  country  under  the  sun  ; 
and  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  that  secular  state,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  among  a  certain  kind  of  believers 
to  denounce  as  "godless"  and  profane. 

The  enlightened  faith  and  political  sagac- 
ity of  the  fathers  of  the  republic,  and  our 
fortunate  exemption  from  the  traditions 
and  thraldoms  of  the  past,  which  still  re- 
tard our  Old  World  neighbors,  have  made 
possible  this  improved  relation  between 
church  and  State  on  American  soil.  To 
maintain  this  system,  and  hand  it  down 
unimpaired  to  posterity,  should  be  our 
chief  concern  as  citizens  and  as  Christians. 

THE  SECULARIZATION  OF  THE  STATE. 

Now  there  still  exist  among  us  certain 
antiquated  laws  and  customs  which  di- 
rectly conflict  with  the  American  idea  of 
secular  government,  relics  of  the  former 
union  of  church  arid  State  in  America. 
These  laws  antagonize  the  fundamental 
principles  and  are  harmful  to  the  higher 
interests  of  our  national  life.  We  should 
seek  to  free  ourselves  from  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  that  our  practices  may  more 
closely  conform  to  pur  doctrines,  and  no 
opportunity  for  cavil  be  given  the  oppon- 
ents of  our  system  of  government.  I  take 
it  there  is  a  general  desire  among  us  to  do 
this.  The  only  opposition  to  it  comes 
from  twosources;  first  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy,  whose  theories  and 
aims  have  just  been  considered,  and  sec- 
ondly from  their  coadjutors — those  mis- 
guided Protestants  who  insist  that  the 
State  shall  in  its  organic  law  and  general 
legislation  recognize  their  particular  beliefs 
and  doctrines. 

It  is  a  strange  and  saddening  spectacle  to 
behold  free  and  Protestant  believers,  who 
owe  the  religious  rights  they  have  mainly 
to  the  American  principle  "a  free  church^in 
a  free  State,"  antagonizing  and  endanger- 
ing that  idea  by  their  mistaken  zeal  for  the 
religious  and  churchly  interest.  Such  are 
they  who  demand  that  the  State  should 
forsake  its  broad,  tolerant  and  purely  sec- 
ular position  and  specially  recognize  and 
favor  the  Christian  religion.  By  this  they 


mean,  of  course,  Protestant  Christianity 
and  the  evangelical  form  of  Protestantism. 
And  they,  equally  with  those  who  identify 
all  true  religion  with  the  Catholic  church, 
denounce  our  present  government  as  irre- 
ligious and  "Godless." 

To  ail  such  objectors  the  all  sufficient  an- 
swer is  that  this  is  a  purely  secular  govern- 
ment and  has  nothing  to  say  about  Chris- 
tianity or  religion,  or  what  does  or  does  not 
constitute  these.  "The  people  of  the 
United  States"  adopted  and  are  ruled  by  a 
constitution  which  deals  only  with  tem- 
poral concerns.  It  pretends  to  no  divine 
right,  except  so  far  as  "the  voice  of  the 
{  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  "The  consent 
I  of  the  governed"  is  the  source  of  its  author- 
ity. This  country  has  never  even  professed 
to  be  a  Christian  "nation  as  Father  Gleason, 
supposes.  The  spirit  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  Jewish  and  Christian  traditions 
pervade  its  national  councils  and  decrees, 
but  it  has  carefully  abstained  from  any  of- 
ficial utterance  on  this  point.  It  has  no  re- 
ligious tests  for  oflice.  An  Atheist  is  just 
as  eligible  as  the  devoutest  Catholic. 

Christianity  is  the  prevailing  sentiment, 
but  it  is  not,  as  some  unwisely  affirm,  "a 
part  of  the  common  law"  of  this  country. 
It  would  be  easy  to  cite  the  utterances  of 
statesmen  and  jurists  like  Wharton,  Cooley, 
Story,  Sedgewick  and  others,  to  prove  this. 
The  fathers  of  the  republic  were  for  the 
most  part  riot  what  is  technically  known  as 
Christians,  particularly  not  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Franklin  and  Thoma?  Paine. 
They  were  not  atheists ;  they  were  however 
deeply  religious  men :  yet  they  deliberately 
drew  up  a  constitution  which  by 
design  excludes  all  religious  ends 
and  ideas.  In  1796,  soon  after  the 
constitution  had  been  adopted,  Washing- 
ton and  his  cabinet  negotiated,  and  the 
senate  approved,  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan 
of  Tripoli  which  begins  with  the  affirma- 
tion :  "The  government  of  the  United  States 
is  in  no  sense  founded  on  the  Christian 
religion." 

This  was  not  intended  to  disparage 
Christianity.  It  did  not  prove  that  the 
nation  was  Godless.  It  simply  affirmed 
the  truth,  that  this  is  a  secular  government 
and  does  not  meddle  with  the  religious  be- 
liefs of  its  citizens,  be  they  Atheists,  Budd- 
hists, Jews  or  Christians. 

The  fathers  wrought  wisely.  Be  it  ours 
to  uphold  and  complete  their  work.  For 
every  consideration  of  political  wisdom, 
every  teaching  of  experience  assures  us 
that  a  secularized  State  is  the  only  form  of 
civil  polity  adapted  to  the  welfare  of  our 
complex  nationality. 

THE  CHRISTIAN   AMENDMENT. 

Much  to  be  deplored,  therefore  is  the  at- 
tempt now  being  made  to  introduce  the 
name  of  God,  if  not  a  formal  recognition  of 
Christianity,  into  our  national  and  state 
constitutions.  You  are  aware  that  there 
exists  an  association  of  more  or  less  prom- 
inent citizens  for  this  very  purpose.  Only 
recently  their  accredited  agent  was  on  a 
tour  of  visitation  among  the  various  con- 
stitutional conventions  in  the  States  newly 
created  in  the  Northwest,  urging  the  law 
makers  to  insert  into  the  instruments  they 
were  framing  some  such  proviso  as  the 
following: 

"Acknowledging  Almighty  God  as    the 


source  of  all  authority  and  power  in  civil 
government,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
ruler  among  nations,  and  his  revealed  will 
as  of  supreme  authority,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute a  Christian  government—"  and  then 
follow  the  more  strictly  civil  provisions  of 
the  document.  I  do  not  hear  that  he  has 
met  with  any  particular  success  in  his  mis- 
sion. The  movement  for  incorporating 
this  amendment  into  our  national  constitu- 
tion has  equally  failed  thus  far,  and  it 
ought  to  fail.  For  surely  the  addition  of 
these  pious  phrases  would  not  make  our 
nation  more  Christian,  if  public  and  private 
sentiment  be  not  in  accordance  with  them 
The  Southern  Confederacy  placed  a  similar 
clause  into  their  articles  of  federation ;  but, 
while  their  republic  was  based  on  human 
slavery,  what  was  it  but  a  solemn  mock- 
ery ?  The  true  way  for  this  people  to  show 
its  Christianity  is  not  to  write  its  dogmas 
in  their  constitution,  but  to  exhibit  its  vir- 
tues in  their  public  and  private  conduct. 
Remember,  too,  that  such  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  God  and  Christ  and  Bible  would 
amount  to  nothing — would  be  a  mere  dead 
letter — unless  made  vital  by  a  definition  of 
what  is  meant  by  these  terms.  That  would 
necessarily  be  the  next  step.  There  is  not 
a  statement,  a  sentence,  a  word  in  our  con- 
stitution that  is  not  subject  to  interpreta- 
tion and  made  an  authority  incur  civil  and 
political  life.  But  the  moment  you  thus 
define  the  new  amendment,  you  recognize 
some  explicit  form  of  religion  in  the  United 
States,  and  commit  a  great  injustice  upon 
your  fellow  citizens  who  do  not  share  that 
form  of  belief.  For  who  is  to  decide 
what  is  the  correct  interpretation?  \ 
The  majority  of  course.  Now  this  major-  j 
ity  is  to-day  an  orthodox  Protestant  one, 
&nd  will  be  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But ' 
to  give  such  a  definition  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  violate  the  consciences  of  the 
Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Unitarian  and  a  vast 
number  of  religious  liberals  and  free- 
thinkers. They  would  not  be  slow  to  re- 
sist such  an  invasion  of  their  personal 
rights,  and  thus  this  seemingly  harmless 
Christian  amendment  has  in  it  the  seeds  of 
social  strife,  religious  war,  and  a  possible 
disruption  of  the  republic.  What  blind- 
ness, what  madness  then  possesses  the 
Protestant  advocates  of  such  an  amend- 
ment! Honest  they  no  doubt  are,  but 
grievously  unwise.  If  the  proposed  amend- 
ment should  pass  Congress  by  the  requisite 
two-thirds  majority,  and  receive  a  three- 
fourths  vote  in  three-fourths  of  all  the 
States,  as  is  required — a  contingency  not 
likely  to  occur  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
American  people — it  would  prove  the  most 
dangerous  weapon  against  the  Protestant 
religion  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
its  opponents.  The  only  practical  benefits 
would  accrue  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  as  the  strongest  ecclesiastical  body. 
That  church  would  not  fail  to  make  appli- 
cation of  it  which  would  cause  these  ovei- 
zealous  Protestants  to  look  with  affright 
at  the  consequences  of  their  action. 

THE  BIBLE  IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

Another  demand  put  forth  by  the  Prot- 
estant opponents  of  the  American  doctrine 
of  State  and  Church  is  for  the  retention  of 
the  Bible  and  public  worship  in  the  public 
schools.  I  need  not  dwell  at  any  length 
pn  this  special  topic.  Everything  that  could 


be  said  pro  and  contra  upon  it  has  been  ut- 
tered over  and  over  again.  If,  however, 
my  premises  are  right,  it  follows  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  that  the  Bible  as  a  religious 
book  is  out  of  place  in  a  civil  institution 
like  the  public  school.  A  sufficient  reason 
for  its  exclusion  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  public  reading  of  the  Bible  is  a 
liturgical  act,  as  much  so  in  the  public 
schools  as  in  the  public  services  of  religion ; 
it  is  read  because,  as  the  apostle  says,  it  is 
"given  by  inspiration  of  God,  and  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction, 
for  instruction  in  righteousness." 

Now  we  have  no  right  to  introduce  relig- 
ious acts  into  a  secular  and  State  institu- 
tion supported  by  a  tax  levied  indiscrimi- 
nately on  all.  It  is  against  both  our  na- 
tional and  most  of  our  State  constitutions 
to  do  this.  In  repeating  prayers,  singing 
hymns  and  reading  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  and  espe- 
cially the  Protestant  version  of  the 
Bible,  you  are  encouraging  the  Roman 
Catholic  demand  for  a  division  of  the  public 
school  funds  and  justifj'ing  parochial  and 
private  schools  for  the  education  of  youth. 
Both  justice  and  policy  therefore  should 
lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bible  from  the 
public  schools.  In  Oakland  I  believe  this 
has  been  done  in  every  school,  but  in  the 
country  districts  where  Roman  Catholics 
are  fe'wer  and  the  Protestant  ministers 
more  influential,  this  violation  of  law  and 
conscience  is  still  permitted.  In  a  com- 
munity like  ours,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
diversity  of  religious  opinion,  and  in  which 
all  are  taxed  indiscriminately  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  common  schools,  the  only  sys- 
tem of  public  education  possible,  I" shall 
hope  to  show  in  my  next  discourse,  is  a 
purely  secular  one,  from  which  all  religious 
acts  are  excluded. 

TAXATION  OF  CHURCH  PROPERTY. 

Another  notable  demand  made  by  the 
upholders  of  the  superior  and  divine  right  of 
the  Church  is  for  the  continued  exemption 
of  all  church  property  from  taxation.  This 
is  not  only  wrong  to  the  other  interests  of 
the  community  which  have  to  make  up  the 
deficiency,  but  also  directly  encourages  both 
the  sectarian  rivalry  and  the  luxury  and  os- 
tentation of  the  churches,  which  are  such 
serious  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  a  true 
Christianity.  I  have  in  iny  mind  at  this 
moment  a  splendid  and  luxurious  Protest- 
ant temple  in  one  of  our  great  cities,  the 
property  of  a  few  rich  men,  which 
they  use  but  a  few  hours  each  week,  and 
from  which  poor  people  are  practically  ex- 
cluded. The  rest  of  the  time  it  is  given 
over  to  silence  and  emptiness— handsome 
to  look  at,  but  otherwise  as  useless  a  piece 
of  property  as  can  be  found  in  the  whole 
city.  Its  cost  was  perhaps  a  third  of  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  if  justly  taxed,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  it  would  place  in  the  city 
treasury  some  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
enough  to  furnish  the  suffering  poor  of  that 
city  with  coal  during  the  most  severe  winter 
months.  Now,  why  should  these  wealthy 
gentlemen  be  exempt  for  their  private 
luxury  in  worshipping  God,  when  the  poor 
mechanic  or  laborer  who  happens  to  own 
the  roof  over  his  head  must  come  forward 
promptly  and  pay  his  tax  upon  it— a  tax 
larger  because  of  this  exemption  of  church 
property  ?  In  that  very  city  I  once  knew  a 


priest  to  purchase  quite  a  tract  of  land,  j 
build  a  small  church  and  parsonage  upon  it  i 
and  then  secure  Its  exemption  from  taxes.  ' 
A  few  years  later  he  sold  his  real  estate  at 
a  large  advance  and  built  a  costly  church 
in  another  district  with  the  proceeds.  Is  it 
right  for  the  State  to  encourage  and  be  a 
partner  in  clerical  real  estate  speculations? 
Consider,  too,  how  rapidly  church  prop- 
erty is  increasing  in  this  country.  In'New 
York  State  it  amounted  in  1875  to  $117,597,- 
151,  and  has  vastly  increased  since  that 
time.  In  New  York  City  the  single  cor- 
poration of  Trinity  Church  owns  twenty  or 
thirty  millions  worth  of  property. 
According  to  the  census  of  1850, 
the  amount  of  property  that  was  held 
by  the  different  religious  denominations  in 
the  United  States  was  $87,000,000.  In  1860 
— only  ten  years  after — it  had  doubled  and 
was  returned  at  $171,000,000.  In  1870  it  had 
again  doubled,  amounting  to  $354,000,000. 
I  have  not  seen  the  figures  for  1880,  but  if 
this  rate  of  increase  be  kept  up  till  the  end 
of  the  present  century  only,  it  would  reach 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2,835,000,000.  Will 
not  our  government  soon  have  to  take  steps 
to  restrict  and  regulate  this  dangerous  mo- 
nopoly? a  monopoly  more  threatening  to 
our  future  peace  as  a  nation  than  any  other 
which  afflicts  us.  Now  the  best  restriction 
upon  it  is  to  equitably  tax  all  church  prop- 
erty, and  in  view  of  its  enormous  wealth 
the  demand  of  the  church  for  a  continued 
exemption  seems  singularly  immodest  and 
unfair.  The  only  just  way  is 
for  churches  to  bear  their  fair  share  of  pub- 
lic taxation.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  par- 
ish church  at  Monterey  I  read  a  complaint, 
affixed  to  the  wall,  that  California  was  the 
only  State  in  the  world  that  taxed  its 
churches.  But  I  say— all  honor  to  Califor- 
nia for  pointing  the  other  states  the  way 
they  must  inevitably  follow,  and  all  honor 
again  to  the  young  Unitarian  Society  in 
Tacoma,  which  last  month  sent  in  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
the  new  State  of  Washington,  praying 
-  that  all  churches  be  equitably  taxed.  What 


;'equitably"  means  in  this  connection  we 
may  learn  from  the  fact  that  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  the  church  property  is  valued 
at  over  $5,000,000,  the  assessment  upon  it  is 
only  $1,769,915. 

CONCLUSION. 

To  the  other  demands  made  by  an  unwise 
Protestantism,  I  can  only  refer  by  name. 
Such  are  the  religious  tests  for  holding 
office,  and  for  jurors  and  witnesses, 
still  found  in  the  statute  books  of  some  of 
the  States,  or  which  discriminate  for  or 
against  the  church;  the  legal  recognition  of 
Sunday,  not  from  motives  of  natural  mor- 
ality and  civil  expediency,  but  because  of  its 
supposed  supernatural  institution.  We  have 
listened  during  the  two  past  weeks  in  Oak- 
land to  the  representative  of  a  society  whose 
object  is  to  secure  additional  Sabbath  legis- 
lation and  the  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
religious  institution.  But  the  American 
State  knows  no  such  religious  sanction  for 
the  Sunday,  and  has  no  power  to  enforce  it. 
Its  only  purpose  in  framing  Sunday  laws  is 
to  secure  a  regularly  recurring  day  of  rest, 
and  to  protect  those  who  religiously  ob- 
serve the  day  from  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
traction which  might  otherwise  exist.  This 
secular  view  of  Sabbath  legislation  in  this 
country  is  the  one  expounded  by  our  courts 
and  expressed  in  the  statutes  'themselves. 

All  these  reforms  will  receive  their  right- 
eous disposal  when  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  the  nation  are  fully  controlled  by  the 
sentiment  of  the  secularized  State.  These 
changes  must  all  be  made  gradually  and 
peacefully.  We  have  no  autocrat  among 
us.  Public  sentiment  must  first  be  edu- 
cated to  the  proper  degree,  and  then  it  will 
express  itself  at  the  polls,  Education,  rea- 
son, justice,  humanity,  to  these  we  ap- 
peal, and  we  are  confident  that  ours  shah1 
at  last  be  the  victory. 

The  four  pillars  which  uphold  our  Ameri- 
can Secular  State  are  Free  Speech,  Free 
Schools,  a  Free  Ballot  and  a  Free  Church. 
Maintain  these  in  their  integrity  and  we 
need  have  no  fear  for  the  peace,  security 
and  perpetuity  of  our  National  life. 


DISCOURSE    II. 


The  Roman  Catholic  Church 

AND 

The  Public  Schools. 


The  following  is  the  sermon  preached 
Sunday  morning.  August  25th,  1889,  in  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte : 

In  last  Sunday's  discourse  I  treated  of 
the  American  as  opposed  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  church  and  state.  I 
sought  to  show  that  ours  is  a  purely  secu- 
lar form  of  government,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  specifically  religious  or  church  in- 
terests, except  so  far  as  the  latter  involve 
property  arrangements  or  are  brought  by 
their  temporalities  within  the  laws  and  "or- 
dinances of  the  State. 

This  separation  of  state  and  church  in 
America  involves  furthermore,  as  I 
hope  to  show  in  this  discourse,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  church  and  the  public  schools, 
and  that  the  latter  should  be  made  purely 
secular  institutions. 

The  system  of  free  secular  schools  is  a 
fundamental  principle  in  our  political  life. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  method  of  popular 
education  which  formerly  prevailed  in  this 
country,  and  is  not  yet  understood  and  ac- 
cepted by  our  people  as  universally  as  it 
ought  to  be.  A  brief  sketch  of  its  history 
will  therefore  be  in  order. 

Previous  to  the  American  revolution 
church  and  state  were  generally  united  in 
this  country.  In  Massachusetts  every  citizen 
was  taxable  for  the  support  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  establishment,  whether  he  be- 
lieved in  it  or  not.  The  public  school  was 
founded,  not  by  "an  infidel  lecturess,  Miss 
Fanny  WrighC'  as  Father  Gleeson  affirms, 
but  by  by  the  Puritan  Fathers  soon  after 
their  arrival  on  these  shores.  In  1642  they 
passed  their  first  enactment  on  this  subject 
and  took  upon  themselves  the  charge  of 
the  education  of  the  people.  These 
schools  were  supported  by  a  general  tax 
and  were  under  the  supervision  of  the 
clergy.  As  late  as  1826  there  was  no  such 
thing  known  in  Massachusetts  as  a  school 
committee  or  board  of  education.  The 
resident  clergyman,  whose  salary  was  in 
part  at  least,  paid  by  the  State,  performed 
all  the  duties  now  divided  among  directors, 
superintendents  and  truant  officers.  Re- 
ligious exercises,  though  of  a  very  simple 


character,  formed  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction. 

The  war  of  the  revolution  changed  all 
this.  A  new  nation,  free  from  Ola  World 
traditions  and  tyrannies  was  created  on  Am- 
erican soil.  A  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment was  instituted  and  a  secular  constitu- 
tion adopted.  The  union  of  church  and 
state,  hitherto  existing  in  a  modified  form, 
came  to  an  end.  Every  door  was  opened 
wide,  and  we  invited  to  our  shores  all  na- 
tions, races,  tongues  and  religions.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Quaker,  the  Jew,  the 
free  thinker  were  all,  under  our  broad  char- 
ter of  freedom,  accorded  equal  political,  ed- 
ucational and  religious  rights,  and  every 
measure  of  individual  liberty  compatible 
with  the  existence  and  integrity  of  the  re- 
public itself.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  in- 
rlux  of  foreigners,  whose  social  customs 
and  religious  opinions  largely  differ  from 
those  heretofore  ascendant  in  American 
society. 

This  has  rendered  necessary  a  gradual 
modification  of  pur  educational  system,  and 
especially  required  a  readjustment  of  the 
relation  ot  our  schools  to  religion.  With 
that  singular  justice  and  tolerance  which 
are  so  characteristic  of  Americans,  these 
changes  have  generally  been  made  in  defer- 
ence to  the  conscientious  scruples  of  these 
new  elements  in  the  body  politic,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  republican  in- 
stitutions. Religious  exercises  have  gradu- 
ally been  eliminated  from  the  public  schools, 
and  they  have  been  placed  on  a  secular 
basis.  The  only  opposition  to  this  has 
come  from  unenlightened  Protestants,  and 
especially  from  bigoted  Protestant  minis- 
ters, who  do  not  realize  that  in  a  commu- 
nity like  ours,  in  which  there  is  so  much 
diversity  of  religious  opinion,  and  in  which 
all  are  taxed  indiscriminately  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  schools,  the  only  system 
of  public  education  possible  is  a  purely  sec- 
ular one,  from  which  all  religious  acts  are 
excluded.  Hence  these  misguided  Protest- 
ants, with  mistaken  zeal  for  their  creed, 
still  strive  to  retain  religious  worship,  and 
especially  Bible  reading  in  the  common 
schools ;  not  so  much  because  they  think 
ten  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  a  thoughtless^ 


repetition  of  random  Bible  verses  is  likely 
to  religiously  influence  the  children  in  our 
schools,  as  because  the  Bible — "the  religion 
of  Protestants"  as  we  often  hear  it  called — 
is  a  "Hag,"  and  stands  lor  the  supremacy 
of  Protestantism  in  the  community. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC  ANTAGONISM. 

Such  intolerance  in  some  degree  justifies 
that  organized  revolt  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic element  of  our  population  against  the 
public  schools,  which  began  some  forty 
vears  ago  under  the  leadership  of  their 
clergy,  and  has  continued  to  increase  in  ex- 
tent and  intensity  up  to  the  present  hour. 
Before  this  clerical  interference,  the  .Roman 
Catholic  population  among  us  pJuulj; 
availed  t>  emselves  of  the  opportumtes 
which  our  American  public  schools  offered 
them  for  educating  their  children,  and 
found  but  little  fault  with  the  existing 
methods  of  instruction.  Catholic  priests 
were  on  pleasant  terms  with  the  school 
authorities,  and  Catholics  served  as  mem- 
bers of  school  boards  and  as  teachers. 
About  the  year  1850,  however,  a  marked 
change  took  place  in  their  attitude,  and  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  especially  the  superior 
clergy,  began  a  general  and  violent  on- 
slaught on  our  American  system  of  educa- 
tion, which  has  culminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parochial  school  system  and 
the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of 
Catholic  youths  from  our  State  schools. 

It  requires  no  ereat  amount  of  knowl- 
edge or  insight  to  understand  the  true  in- 
wardness of  this  opposition  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  to  our  American 
system  of  popular  education.  Catholicism 
in  this  country,  says  a  recent  writer,  de- 
pends for  its  life  or  progress  upon  two  con- 
ditions. First,  a  large  and  continuous  im- 
portation of  foreign  born  Catholics;  sec- 
ondly, home  production  by  educating  the 
children  of  Catholics  into  the  faith  of  their 
parents.  Take  away  either  of  these  sources 
of  supply  and  the  church  would  die,  for  the 
conversion  of  Protestants  is  not  at  all  large, 
and  does  not  begin  to  make  up  for  the 
thousands  who  are  annually  lost  to  Rome 
or  relapse  into  indifterentism.  Now,  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  the  Catholic  immigra- 
tion, on  which  the  American  Catholic 
church  has  heretofore  chiefly  depended,  is 
falling  behind  the  Protestant  immigra- 
tion, and  will  decrease  still  more  with  the 
1  attainment  of  local  self  government  by  the 
Irish  people  and  the  pacification  of  that  un- 
happy land.  At  present  more  Protestants 
than  "Catholics  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  and  with  quite  as  large  a  progeny. 
The  result  is  very  threatening  to  the  future 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  this 
country,  and  explains  the  alarm  felt  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  the  prospective 
loss  of  their  influence.  Their  only  hope  is 
concentrate  and  control  their 
forces  as  to  atone  by  a  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  obedient  and  willing  adherents  for 
whatever  numerical  losses  they  may  ex- 
perience. To  do  this,  to  retain  their  in- 
fluence over  the  new  generations  of  native 
born  Catholics,  it  is  necessary  that  the  edu- 
cation of  Catholic  youth  be  completely 
under  the  supervision,  and  control  of  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  Already  there  are 
symptoms  of  impatience  and  rebellion 
against  the  rule  of  the  priesthood  on  the 
part  of  American  Catholics.  The  defiance 


of  Father  McGlynn  and  his  followers  is  not 
the  only  instance  of  this  growing  restless- 
The  overwhelming  Protestant  ma- 
jority in  this  country,  the  free  atmosphere 
of  republican  institutions,  the  general  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge  and  enlightened  prin- 
ciples by  a  free  pres<.  and  by  free  schools, 
encourage  the  sentiments  of  independent 
thought  and  individual  liberty,  which  are 
so  dangerous  to  Catholic  principles  in 
church  and  State. 

THEORETICAL    DIFI 'KK  !•:>,<   I  8. 

It  is  these  temporal  and  ecclesiastical 
aims  quite  as  much  as  any  religious 
scruples  which  we  must,  believe  are  the 
motive--  that  underlie  this  organized  move- 
ment against  our  public  school  system.  I 
do  not,  however,  deny  that  there  exists  a 
,  fundamental  moral  distinction  between  the 
educational  principles  of  Rome  and  those 
of  the  American  state.  As  the  Theocratic  or 
Roman  Catholic  doctrine  declares  the 
supremacy  of  the  church  to  the  State,  so 
the  church  also  declares  itself  en- 
titled by  divine  right  to  supervise 
the  schools  of  the  land.  The  Papal  en- 
cyclical and  syllabus  of  Pope  Pius 
IX  expressly  declares  that  the  government 
of  the  public  schools  of  a  Christian  State 
cannot  belong  and  ought  not  to  belong  to 
the  civil  authority.  This  doctrine  has  been 
reaffirmed  over  and  over  again  by  the 
theologians  and  ecclesiastics  of  the  Roman 
Church.  ''The  State  has  no  right  to  edu- 
cate," says  Bishop  McQuade  of  Rochester, 
"and  when  the  State  undertakes  the  work 
of  education  it  is  usurping  the  powers  of 
the  church."  "There  is  no  State  that  has 
ever  received  the  commission  to  educate  " 
says  Rev.  F.  T.  McCarthy,  S.  J.  of  Boston 
(December  22,  1887).  "God  never  gave  a 
commission  to  the  State  to  educate.  The 
function  of  the  State  we  regard  to  protect 
the  citizen  in  natural  and  acquired  rights, 
and  to  further  and  to  promote  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  citizen." 

To  this  assertion  of  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates the  American  State  calmly  and  firmly 
opposes  its  inherent  and  fundamental  doc- 
trine of  the  right  and  duty  of  the  republic 
to  educate  its  future  citizens.  The  Ameri- 
can doctrine  is  that  the  State  is  a  living 
organism,  independent  and  complete  in 
itself,  with  the  same  divine  right  as  the 
church,  and  that  its  duty  is  to  take  all 
proper  means  to  preserve  and  perpetuate 
itself.  In  the  published  writings  of  eminent 
Americans  like  Edward  Everett  and  Horace 
Mann,  as  well  as  many  more  recent  author- 
ities, this  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to 
educate  is  elaborately  and  eloquently  main- 
tained. The  necessity  of  education  to  the 
maintenance  of  our  free  institutions  must 
be  apparent  to  all  without  further 
rnent.  The  argument  for  State  instruction 
is  equally  simple  and  conclusive.  The 
children  in  a  community  are  to  become 
voters,  town,  city  and  State  magis; 
jurymen,  mei chants,  traders  and  mechan- 
ics, charged  with  a  large  variety  of  civil 
duties  and  responsibilities.  They  vote 
away  other  people's  money;  they  commit 
the  country  to  functionaries  and  legisla- 
tures of  their  own  choice,  they  shape  its 
policy  and  decide  its  destinies;  they  may 
themselves  become  burdens  or  blessings  to 
the  community.  '!  he  State  therefor* 
an  eye  to  its  security  must  insist  that  these 


embryo  citizens  shall  enjoy  the  means  of 
this  preliminary  training  and  become  fitted 
for  citizenship.  The  State  as  "a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for 
the  people"  has  a  right  to  decide  for  itself 


patriots,  it  is  not  to  be  gainsaid.  But  they 
have  no  right,  legal  or  moral,  to  demand 
that  the  State  officially  recognize  and  sup- 
port such  private  and  denominational 
schools.  And  furthermore,  they  are  not 


what  are  the  indispensable  elements  of  this  !  justified  by  any  code  of  ethics,  religious  or 


required  education,  and  to  organize,  main- 
tain and  supervise  the  agencies  for  secur- 
ing it.  The  State  cannot  delegate  this 
duty  to  any  other  agency  especially  not  to 
one,  which,  like  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  is  hostile  to  its  political  principles, 
and  claims  an  exclusive  and  even  superior 
right  to  the  State.  In  this  country  the 
voice  of  the  people  has  decided  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  free  government  schools 
supported  by  general  taxation,  and  they 
are  not  only  an  organic  part  of  our  civil 
policy,  but  justly  accounted  one  of  the 
corner  stones  of  American  libertj7"  and  civi- 
lization. 

This  system  Rome  denounces  and  de- 
clares that  her  own  superior  system  must 
take  its  place.  What  is  her  system  ?  Its 
fundamental  principle  is  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child  belongs  to  the  parent,  not 
the  State,  and  that  the  parent  must,  under 
threats  of  the  terrors  and  disabilities  at 
the  command  of  Rome  place  the  intellect- 
ual and  spiritual  training  of  his  child  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy.  This  it  justifies 
on  the  ground  that  religious  and  intellect- 
ual training  should  be  carried  on  together, 
in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same  teachers, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  priesthood. 

Thus  the  two  ideas  of  education  stand 
sharply  contrasted.  The  State  maintains 
that  it  is  of  supreme  interest  to  rear  intelli 
gent  and  virtuous  citizens  devoted  to  its 
welfare,  and  therefore  claims  the  right 
to  educate  and  train  these  future  citizens 
after  what  it  deems  the  best  and  wisest 
methods,  and  cannot  delegate  this  work  to 
other  and  less  trustworthy  hands.  The 
Church  claims  the  right  to  educate  children 
in  its  interest,  and  says  its  right  is  para- 
mount, that  the  State  must  yield  to  it.  It 
holds  with  Bishop  Gilmour  that  the  child- 
ren must  learn  that  they  are  "Catholics 
first,  and  citizens  next,"  and  that  the  re- 
ligious dominates  every  other  interest.  The 
State  concedes  to  the  Church  the  right  to 
educate  religiously  as  it  chooses,  and  does 
not  attempt  to  interfere  with  this  religious 
teaching.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  the 
Church,  which  demands  not  only  the  con- 
trol of  religious  but  of  all  education. 

I  only  voice  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
American  breasts  when  I  affirm  that  the 
American  State  will  never  grant  this  de- 
mand to  the  Roman  Catholic  or  any  other 
church,  but  will  guard  the  secular  free 
school  as  the  apple  of  its  eye,  as  a  funda- 
mental condition  of  its  own  safetv  and 


petuity. 


per- 


CATHOLIC      DENUNCIATION      OF     THE      PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  desire,  however,  on  the  part  of 
the  State  to  abridge  the  educational  and  pa- 
rental rights  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens. 
If  the  latter  believe  the  salvation  of  their 
children  imperilled  by  their  attendance  on 
the  public  and  secular  schools  of  the  land, 
they  have  an  undoubted  right  to  establish 
and  send  their  little  ones  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  which  shall  educate  in 
their  sense.  Much  as  this  step  is  to  be  re- 
gretted by  all  lovers  of  truth  and  sincere 


secular,  in  traducing  and  vilifying  our 
American  system  of  education  because  it  is 
not  to  their  taste  or  refuses  to  become  sub- 
servient to  their  purposes.  The  intemper- 
ate utterances  of  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
press  in  regard  to  our  public  schools  are 
entirely  indefensible,  are  indecent  ana  mis- 
leading. Thus  Archbishop  Hughes  of  New 
York,  one  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of 
that  church,  declared  in  a  public  lecture: 
"The  public  school  is  a  disgrace  to  the  civ- 
ilization of  the  nineteenth  century.  I  hope 
to  see  the  day  when  New  York  will  look 
back  upon  it  with  shame  and  horror  that 
such  a  gross  and  miserable  delusion  could 
ever  have  been  suffered  to  take  possession 
of  the  public  mind."  "The  alarming  in- 
crease of  crime,  the  burglars,  the  robbers, 
the  incendiaries,  the  murderous  assassins, 
garroters  and  rioters  who  infest  our  streets 
and  alleys,  rendering  property  and  person 
alike  insecure,  and  threatening  to  deluge 
our  streets  with  blood,  and  convert  our 
boasted  civilization  into  the  most  fearful 
anarchy,  are  but  the  matured  graduates  of 
the  public  schools,  the  representatives  of 
its  morality,  the  finished  specimens  of  its 
powers."  *  In  a  similar  strain  Arch- 
bishop Segbers  of  Oregon,  in  a  lecture 
on  the  "Secular  School  System,"  denounces 
it  a  grossly  and  monstrously  immoral, 
a  blot,  a  blemish,  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
a  living  scandal  and  an  approbrium  which 
covers  its  promoters  with  shame  and  in- 
famy," and  the  Oregon  Church  Council  of 
1881  enjoins  all  parents  to  preserve  their 
little  ones  from  the  "poisoned  atmosphere 
of  these  Godless  institutions."  1  am  glad 
to  observe  that  our  East  Oakland  father  is 
less  vituperative  in  his  published  utterances. 
Yet  eyeri  he  calls  the  present  system  of 
education  in  this  country  "a  mighty,  mon- 
strous, insatiable  Moloch,  to  which  the 
spiritual  *  exist  9nce  of  millions  of  our  little 
ones  is  being  constantly  sacrificed." 

Such  violent  and  spiteful  attacks  are  not 
only  unjust  and  unwarranted  in  them- 
selves, but  are  an  affront  to  American  insti- 
tutions. They  move  us  to  righteous  resent- 
ment, yet  they  fill  us  with  disgust  and  sor- 
row rather  than  wrath,  for  we  know  right 
well  the  clerical  animus  which  gives  birth 
to  them.  It  is  only  another  display  of  the 
old  time  hostility  of  a  hierarchial  church  to 
the  secular  state,  of  the  theocracy  of  Rome 
to  the  interests  of  free  thought,  modern 
science  and  the  growing  enlightenment  of 
our  time.  Lastly  we  know,  too,  that  these 
utterances  do  not  represent  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  the  Catholic  laity,  who  are  in 
general  disposed  to  be  just  and  grateful  to- 
ward our  public  schools.  If  allowed  to 
choose  for  themselves  they  would  continue 
to  send  their  children  to  them  rather  to 
inferior  and  costly  parochial  schools.  This 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  common  observa- 
tion with  us  but  is  further  testified  to  by 
the  fact  that  after  all  the  agitation  main- 
tained by  the  priesthood  for  nearly  half  a 
century  past,  and  the  threats  and  compul- 
sion so  freely  directed  against  Catholic 
parents,  barely  one-third  of  the  Catholi 
youth  of  this  country  are  to  be  foum 
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-church  schools  to-day.  It  is  the  very  oppo-  j 
sition  of  the  Catholic  laity  which  embitters 
and  angers  the  clergy  and  leads  to  these 
savage  and  intolerant  attacks  upon  the 
public  school  system  by  ecclesiastical  hot- 
spurs. Such  attacks  may  fire  the  hearts  of 
the  more  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  the 
followers  of  Home  in  this  country ; 
but  they  would  fail  to  convince  or  move 
the  more  intelligent  and  loyal  Catholics 
among  us,  were  they  not  accompanied  by 
arguments  and  pleas  which  are  specious 
and  fallacious  enough  when  you  come  to 
examine  them  more  closely,  but  which 
have  an  air  of  plausibility  for  those  who  do 
not  think  deeper  or  are  blinded  by  secta- 
rian feeling. 

FATHER    GLEESON'S    ARGUMENTS  EXAMINED. 

These  arguments  are  well  summed  up  by 
Rev.  Father  Gleeson  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  recent  sermon  at  the  dedication  of  St- 
Mary's  College  in  this  city,  and  I  will  close 
this  discourse  by  considering  them  in  turn, 
leaving  it  to  my  final  sermon,  next  Sun- 
day, to  treat  more  in  detail  some  of  the 
illustrations  and  proofs  by  which  he  sought 
to  establish  his  positions. 

Said  Father  Gleeson :  "In  fine,  then,  we 
Catholics  call  for  a  reformation  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  of  education,  because  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, because  it  is  the  parent  of  infidel- 
ity, an  abridgement  of  our  constitutional 
rights  and  destructive  of  parental  author- 
ity." 

Let  us  consider  these  four  points,  and 
first  the  charge  that  the  public  school  is 
(morally)  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of 
the  community.  This  objection  Father 
Gleeson  further  elucidates  as  follows : 
"'There  are  two  contradictory  opinions  en- 
tertained by  the  people  of  this  country  on 
this  subject  of  education.  The  one  advo- 
cates and  insists  on  the  exclusion  of  all 
ethical  principles  from  the  schoolroom, 
while  the  other  equally  strongly  calls  for 
and  demands  their  introduction."  So  says 
Father  Gleeson,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  his  statement  that  any  educators 
or  school  authorities  among  us  "advocate 
and  insist  on  the  exclusion  of  all  ethical 
principles  from  tfce  schoolroom"  as  utterly 
unfounded.  I  ask  him  to  produce  a  single 
reputable  witness  from  among  the  friends 
of  the  public  school  to  sustain 
him  in  it.  All  educators,  of  what- 
ever shade  of  opinion,  among  us 
*'advocate  and  insist"  that  ethical  princi- 
ples are  and  should  be  an  important  part  of 
public  school  education. 

Similarly  mistaken  and  mischievous  is 
the  arraignment  which  Father  Gieeson  in 
this  sermon  and  in  more  recent  communi- 
cations to  the  newspapers  makes  against 
the  actual  moral  influences  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  schools.  He  cites  (see  letter  to 
the  evening  ENQUIRER  August  21st)  certain 
statistics  proving  the  alarming  increase  of 
crime  in  Massachusetts  between  the  years 
iarK)-1884,  and  attributes  this  to  the  public 
schools!  But  how  is  it  that  while  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  existed  in  Massachusetts 
ever  since  16-12,  there  should  have  been  so 
little  crime,  comparatively  speaking,  until 
the  year  1850  was  reached,  when  it  began  to 
accelerate  at  such  a  frightful  rate?  I  will 
tell  Father  Gleeson,  what  a  moment's  re- 
jection should  have  suggested  to  him — it 


was  precisely  from  the  'year  1850  on  that 
the  immigration  of  foreigners,  and  espe- 
cially of  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  reached  its 
highest  in  Massachusetts,  and,  as  observa- 
tion and  statistics  abundantly  prove,  it  is 
from  this  class  of  citizens  that  our  alms 
houses  and  reformatories  and  jails  have 
been  principally  recruited.  Nor  does  it 
help  Ms  "argument"  any  to  call  them, 
"native  born"  criminals,  for  we  know  that 
this  term  includes  the  first  generation  of 
children  of  immigrants,  which  contains  a 
large  proportion  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
juvenile  -lepravity  and  mature  villainy  to 
be  found  in  the  country.  I  can  afford  to 
make,  and  Father  Gleeson  to  take  this 
statement  with  equanimity,  for  I  am  the 
child  of  German,  and  he,  if  I  mistake  not, 
of  Irish  immigrants.  Or  if  he  is  not  even 
of  American  birth,  what  special  call  has  he 
to  lecture  Americans  on  their  civic  duties 
and  elucidate  to  them  the  political  princi- 
ples of  their  republic.  But  so  far  as  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  crime  is  concerned,  I 
will  cite  the  confession  made  by  the  Catho- 
lic Church  council  of  Baltimore  in  1866:  "It 
is  a  melancholy  fact  and  a  very  humiliating 
avowal  for  us  to  make  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  idle  and  vicious  youth  of 
our  principal  cities  are  the  children  of  Cath- 
olic .parents,"  and  then  it  goes  on  to  advise 
the  establishment  of  protectorates  and  re- 
formatories. 

MORAL  TEACHING   IN    PUBLIC   SCHOOL. 

Recurring  now  to  the  subject  of  moral 
teaching  in  the  public  schools,  let  me  refer 
to  a  recent  symposium  on  this  question  in 
the  columns  of  our  Unitarian  organ,  the 
Christian  Register,  in  which  a  number  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  and  divines,  Roman 
Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  were  repre- 
sented. With  the  exception  of  the  Catho- 
lic writers  there  was  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  ethical 
principles  both  could  be  taught 
and  are  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
discussion  was  ably  summed  up  by  that 
learned  scholar  and  warm  friend  of  the 
common  school  system,  William  T.  Harris, 
L.L.  D.,  whom  President  Harrison  has, 
with  such  special  fitness,  appointed  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Harris  has  paid  especial  atten- 
tion to  this  branch  of  education,  and  I  com- 
mend his  writings  to  Father  Gleeson  and 
all  inquiring  citizens.  Dr.  Harris  calls  at- 
tention to  the  great  difference  that  exists 
between  instruction  in  the  theory  of  morals 
and  an  inculcation  of  moral  habits.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  is 
not  a  moral  but  an  intellectual  discipline. 
One  may  know  the  theory  of  morality,  but 
he  is  not  moral  unless  he  practices  moral 
habits.  Therefore,  while  the  theory  of 
morals  is  an  important  aid,  it  is  not  moral- 
ity itself.  Morality  is  behavior,  and  this 
behavior  the  public  school  may  and  does 
teach.  As  unprejudiced  observers  will  ad- 
mit, it  is  an  admirable  agency  in  securing 
the  actual  growth  of  a  spirit  of  justice  and 
kindliness,  of  good  habits  and  gentle  man- 
ners in  the  community. 

RELIGION   IN   THE   SCHOOLS. 

But  our  Catholic  friend  is  unwilling  to 
admit  this,  and  declares  that  even  if  true  it 
is  insufficient.  He  identifies  morality  with 
religion— that  is,  of  course,  with  dogma. 
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Father  Gleeson -denies  that  ethics  can  be  [  disordered,  unbelieving  home,  and  not  the 
taught  without  teaching  religious  dogmas.  I  tidy,  peaceful,  well  disciplined  public 
and  holds  that  religious  must  therefore  be  school  that  is  the  nursery  of  vice  and 
combined  with  secular  instruction  in  the  crime.  The  church,  relieved  of  the  labor 
training  of  youth.  That  this  is  not  clone  of  imparting  secular  knowledge  like  read- 
in  our  public  schools  forms  his  second  in-  ing,  writing  and  arithmetic,  can  and  ought 
dictment  against  them,  as  promoters  of  in-  j  to  devote  all  its  energies  towards  reforming 
fidelity.  Now  as  a  Christian  and  a  clergy-  j  these  homes,  reclaiming  the  outcast,  con- 
man  I  am  entirely  agreed  with  Father  Glee-  j  verting  the  unbeliever  and  administering 
son  on  the  importance  of  a  moral  and  re-  j  its^corisolation  to  the  unhappy. 


ligious  training  for  American  youths,  and 
that  "enlightenment  is  not  of  itself  sulfi- 
cient  to  secure  permanency  in  a  nation." 

But  I  desire  to  make  two  distinctions, 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  value  at  their 
true  worth :  First,  that  while  religion  is  the 
ultimate  ground  of  morality,  and  man's 
ideas  of  the  first  principle  or  God  deter- 


These  considerations,  ami  others  like 
them,  ought,  I  think,  to  convince  every  un- 
prejudiced mind  of  the  need  and  worth  of 
the  free  public  school  system  in  America. 
Surely  in  a  community  as  diverse  in  re- 
ligious belief  as  ours  the  un sectarian  serular 
school  is  a  necessity.  1-5 tit  if  Father* Glee- 
son  still  presses  the  importance  of  teaching 


mine  all  his  ideas  of  the  origin  and  destiny  |  religion  in  the  public  schools,  let  me  asK 
of  things,  which  in  turn  determine  ultim-  j  him  what  kind  of  religion  he  would  have  us 
ately  his  conduct  of  life— nevertheless,  re-  j  teach? 

' *•  ~~—K*«  "  Poi5,vir,Ti  "  oc  r>r  Some  years  ago  several  prominent  Protes- 
tant pastors  in  New  York  City  agreed  with 
certain  Jewish  rabbis  upon  a  plan  of  com- 


ligion  is  not  morality.  "Religion,"  as  Dr. 
Harris  well  says,  "involves  acts  of  devotion 
and  sacrifice  of  a  ceremonial  character. 

Morality  involves  behavior  towards  others  I  promise  by  which  the  cardinal  ideas  of  re- 
and  towards  ourselves,  and  a  ceremonial  ligioii— God,  moral  responsibilitv  and  im- 
different  from  that  of  religion, 


entirely  _. 
namely,  the  conventional  ceremonial  which 
we  call  the  code  of  politeness  or  manners. 
The  whole  of  this  behavior  can  be  taught 
and  is  taught  best  without  bringing  it  into 
the  same  place  and  time  with  religious  in- 
struction." 

For,  secondly,  the  appropriate  place  and 
atmosphere  for  imparting  religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  the  schoolroom,  which  concerns 
itself  chietly  with  secular  knowledge  and 
man's  finite  and  temporal  interests,  but  the 
family  and  the  church.  Religious  nurture 
is  best  imparted  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Godlv  home,  a  pious  mother's  prayers  and 
instructions,  and  through  the  services  and 


mortality — were  to  be  taught  in  the  schools, 
but  without  any  sectarian  allusions.  The 
proposition  was  an  unwise  as  well  as  un- 
lawful one,  but  it  was  declined  by  the  Cath- 
olic clergy,  who  declared  it  was'  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  their  requirements.  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefore,  that  it  is  not  only  religion, 
but  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  the 
priesthood  want  taught  in  the  schools,  and 
this  in  a  country,  eight-ninths  of  whose  in- 
habitants are  Protestants,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  remote  contingency. 

TAXATION   WITHOUT   REPRESENTATION. 


The  third    article    in 
complaint    against   the 


Father    Gleeson 's 
public    schools    is 


religious  instruction  is  desired,  it  can  be 
gained  through  institutions  like  the  Sun - 
dav  school.  I  know  Father  Gleeson  has  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  Sunday  school. 
He  regards  it,  he  says,  as  "little  better 
than  a  sham,  a  delusion  and  a  trickery." 


sacraments  "of  the  church.    If  more  specific  •  that  they  abridge  the  constitutional  right 

of  Catholics.  By  this  I  presume  he  refers 
to  the  taxation  of  Catholics  to  uphold  a 
school  system  for  which  many  of  them 
have  no  use.  This  he  claims  violates  the 
conscience  and  unjustly  burdens  the  in- 

_    _  come  of  Catholics  who  may  prefer  to  send 

It  Is*  certainly  far  from  being  perfect,  but  it  their  children  to  a  parochial  school,  and 
is  a  mighty  adjunct  in  imparting  a  knowl-  under  the  present  system  must  pay  for 
edge  of  religious  principles  and  history  to  that  preference. 

the  masses  of  the  people,  and  many  Catho- ;  This  plea  of  "taxation  without  represen- 
lic  children  throughout  the  country,  whom  tation"  so  generally  advanced  by  Roman 
their  own  church  has  not  yet  been  able  to  ;  Catholics  has  produced  some  impression  on 
provide  for,  have  obtained  from  it  almost  unthinking  or  weak-kneed  Protestants,  but 
all  their  religious  training.  Perhaps,  how-  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the  most  fallacious 
ever  that  is  why  Father  Gleeson  does  not  and  paltry  of  all  the  objections  brought 
Hke  ft  against  our  American  system.  To  begin 

For  the  reasons  given  the  public  school  with  the  State  does  not  compel  the  parent 
should  not  undertake  to  do  the  work  of  to  send  his  child  to  the  public  school.  But 
specifically  religious  education  w%iich  the  '  it  compels  him  to  pay  his  share  towards 
family  the  church  and  other  agencies  are  [  the  support  of  the  latter,  and  this  rightly, 
much  better  able  to  impart.  It  should  re-  The  very  idea  of  the  State  and  its  continued 


existence  involves  the  right  to  restrain  and 
lay  burdens  upon  the  individual  citizen  for 
the  general  welfare.  The  city  of  Oakland 
for  example,  proposes  soon  to  levy  a  large- 
tax  upon  its  citizens  for  certain  public  im- 
provements, sewers,  parks  and  the  like. 


much  better  able  to  impart. 
strict  itself  to  instruction  in  the  current  in- 
tellectual view  of  the  word  and  such 
ethical  training  as  will  teach  the  children 
to  be  humane,  courteous  and  just  to  one 
another,  and  to  comprehend  clearly  the 

rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.    I  shall  en-  .   . 

deavor  to  show  in  a  subsequent  discourse  The  majority  of  votes  will  decide  whether 
that  the  public  school  reasonably  fulfills  these  improvements  shall  be  madp,  and  it 
these  requirements.  If,  as  Father' Gleeson  will  be  the  duty  of  the  dissenting  minority 
complains,  there  is  so  much  irreligion,  gracefully  to  submit.  The  fact  that  any 
practical  atheism  in  the  land  it  is  evidently  citizen  does  not  approve  the  objects  of  the 
because  the  church  is  not  as  efficient  as  it  levy  will  not  justify  him  in  refusing  to  pay 
ought  to  be,  because  it  inculcates  dogma  his  quota  toward  it.  He  may  prefer  to 
rather  than  natural  piety,  and  the  sacra-  dram  into  a  private  cesspool,  instead  of 
ments  rather  than  the  'practice  of  right-  using  the  new  sewer;  he  may  be  a  non- 
eousness.  It  is  the  squalid,  intemperate,  i  resident  property  owner  and  never  enjoy 
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•the  projected  boulevard  or  parks,  but  this 
will  not  save  him  from  bearing  his  share  of 
-the  public  expenditure  decreed  by  the  com- 
monwealth. It  is  in  no  wise  different  with 
•the  common  schools,  Established  by  the 
•overwhelming  majority  of  our  citizens  they 
must  be  supported  at  the  common  charge 
-of  all.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
you  use  them  or  not.  You  may 
"prefer  to  send  your  children  to 
a  private  or  parochial  school,  you  may  not 
whave  any  children  to  send  at  all,  but  you 
must  pay  your  share  of  the  tax  just  the 
same.  To  rebel  against  this  fundamental 
.and  just  demand  is  anarchy.  When,  there- 
fore, the  Catholic  asks  us  to  remit  his  tax, 
or  that  the  State  by  giving  him  his  share  of 
the  school  fund  officially  recognize  and 
support  the  Catholic  religion,  he  makes 
an  unlawful  demand  and  infringes  on  our 
constitutional  rights.  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment 
of  religion,"  reads  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  it  is  not  lawful  to  tax 
Americans  to  support  worship  in  a  church, 
-is  it  any  more  lawful  and  right  to  tax  them 
:to  support  worship  in  a  school?  I  will  not 
-attempt  here  to  show  the  absurdity  and 
•impossibility  of  frittering  away  the  school 
fund  between  the  various  denominations  of 
•the  country — some  100  in  all,  and  the  dis- 
cord and  irreligion  that  would  result.  I 
•content  myself  with  proving  its  illet  ality, 
and  since  Father  Gleeson  demands  for 
Catholics  their  constitutional  rights  I  will 
-refer  him  to  the  constitutions  of  twenty  of 
the  American  States,  including  our  own, 
which  expressly  declare  that  the 
-appropriation  of  moneys  for  the  aid 
-OT  .sectarian  schools  is  prohibited.  The 
California  constitution  is  perhaps  the  most 
-emphatic  of  all  on  this  point,  declaring  that 
neither  the  State  nor  any  municipality  can 
appropriate  money,  nor  the  State  or  muni- 
cipal property  for  any  school  not  under  the 
-exclusive  control  of  the  State  department, 
and  that  furthermore  no  sectarian  instruc- 
tion is  to  be  permitted,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  any  of  the  State  schools.  That 
ought  to  be  conclusive. 

PARENTAL   AUTHORITY. 

The  final  charge  brought  against  our 
,p  i!i!io  schools  by  Father  Gleeson  is  that 
they  are  destructive  of  parental  authority. 
But  I  fail  to  see  why  they  are  more  so  than 
the  parochial  schools.  The  Catholic  idea 
•of  education  is  that  the  father's  right  over 
his  offspring  is  absolute. 

Hut  we  hold  that  there  is  a  reciprocal 
right  on  the  part  of  the  child,  the  right  to 
be  properly  educated  for  its  future  respon- 
sibilities in  life.  Suppose  nowjjthat  a  parent 
neglects  this  duty,  suppose  he  educates 
wrongly  or  imperfectly,  suppose  he  trains 
1he  child  to  be  a  thief  or  a  counterfeiter,  or 
•infills  into  his  mind  a  hatred  of  the  State, 
ha-*  the  civil  power  no  right  to  interpose 
.-and  to  save  that  child — to  save  itself  from 
the  consequences  of  such  criminal  neglect. 
For  the  child's  sake  and  for  its  own  sake  it 
-niu  t  stand  in  the  place  of  the  parent  who 
fail-*  of  his  duty.  If  it  can  prevent  the  in- 
fliction of  serio'us  bodily  harm  to  the  child 
can  it  not  prevent  the  par- 
ents harming  the  child  by 
,-not  educating  it,  or  by  educating  it 
falsely?  Common  sense  and  common  jus- 
tice declares  that  it  can. 


But  this  solicitude  of  the  Catholic 
Church  for  the  parental  prerogative  is 
nothing  but  pretence.  What  it  really 
aims  at  is  to  obtain  control  of  the  child  it- 
self. What  does  Rome  care  for  the  rights 
of  parents  where  its  own  interests  are  in- 
volved? What  did  it  care  for  the  agonized 
prayers  of  the  Jewish  parents  of  the  boy 
Mortara,  whom,  against  the  unanimous 
protests  of  the  finer  conscience  of  Europe, 
it  hid  from  his  own  family  and  had  brought 
up  in  the  principles  of  the  holy  Catholic 
faith  ?  What  does  the  Roman  priesthood 
care  for  the  wishes  of  the  Irish 
or  German  parent  in  America  to-day  when 
he  desires  to  retain  his  child  in  the'  public 
schools,  and  is  threatened  With  withdrawal 
of  the  sacraments,  refusal  of  absolution, 
and  every  other  terror  at  the  disposal  of 
the  clergy,  unless  he  sends  his  child  to  the 
parochial  schoolr.  It  is  Rome,  not  the 
American  state,  which  interferes  with  and 
destroys  parental  authority. 

PARTING   COUNSELS. 

In  concluding,  then,  this  review  and  com- 
parison of  the  two  methods  of  education, 
the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  American,  I 
desire  to  commend  to  you  our  national  sys- 
tem of  public  schools,  and  to  urge  that  they 
be  ever  maintained  on  a  secular  basis. 
They  may  be  attacked  and  abused  by  pre- 
lates and  politicians,  but,  after  all,  it  is  the 
weakness  of  Protestants  rather  than  the 
violence  of  Catholics  which  constitutes  their 
only  real  danger.  They  are  not  perfect  in 
their  administration  or  methods ;  there  is 
room  in  them  for  great  improvement.  But, 
as  1  shall  hope  to  show  in  my  next  lecture, 
they  are  the  noblest  system  of  popular  ed- 
ucation yet  devised  by  man.  Let  us  be  just 
and  kindly  towards  our  Catholic  fellow  cit- 
izens, and  always  be  ready  to  make  any 
concession  to  their  honest  scruples  which 
will  not  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  schools 
or  engender  the  sacrifice  of  the  American 
principle  itself.  Let  us  be  tolerant  in  spirit, 
hating  bigotry,  whether  it  be  displayed  by 
Protestant  ministers  or  Catholic  divines. 
Remembering  that  two-thirds  of  the  Catho- 
lic youth  of  our  country  still  attend  the 
public  schools,  let  us  continue  freely  to  em- 
ploy Catholics  as  teachers  and  members  of 
school  boards.  Indeed,  the  question 
of  a  man's  belief  should  never  be 
raised  in  this  connection.  Competen- 
cy, character  and  loyalty  to  the  State 
are  the  only  qualifications"  to  be  required. 
But  let  us  never  yield  the  unreasonable  and 
unrighteous  demands  made  by  Roman 
Catholic  ecclesiastics,  who  hold  the  interests 
of  their  religion  and  church  above  the  wel- 
fare of  the  American  State.  Never  to 
recognize  their  schools  officially  as  part  of 
our  American  system;  never  to  divide  the 
school  fund  with  them,  and  never  to  remic 
their  just  share  of  the  taxes  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  public  schools,  mu>t  l»e 
fundamental  principles  in  this  great  con- 
flict which  ecclesiastical  ambition  is  forcing 
upon  u>.  And  since  Father  Gleeson  quoted 
as  pertinent  certain  sayings  of  eminent 
Americans  (not  one  of  which,  I  may  sav  in 
passing,  had  the  slightest  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue),  I  will  (lose  this  long  dis- 
course with  the  weighty  utterance  of  an- 
other great  American,  whi  -h  is  very  much 
to  the  point  and  shoiiid  be  treasured  by 


every  American  heart~the  words  of  General 
U.  8".  Grant,  who  said  at  Des  Moines  during 
the  Centennial  year:  "Encourage  free 
schools,  and  resolve  that  not  one  dollar  ap- 
appropriated  to  them  shall  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  school.  Resolve 


that  every  child  in  the  land  may  get  a  com- 
mon school  education  unmixed  with 
atheistic,  pagan  or  sectarian  teachings. 
Keep  the  church  and  State  forever  separ- 
ate." With  God's  help  we  will ! 


DISCOURSE    III. 


PAROCHIAL 

AND 

STATE     SCHOOLS 
CONTRASTED. 


Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte's  sermon  delivered 
Sunday  forenoon,  September  1st,  was  as 
follows: 

"Whosoever  shall  place  a  stumbling 
block  in  the  way  of  one  of  these  little  ones 
that  believe  in  me,  it  were  better  for  him 
that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about  his 
neck,  and  that  he  were  cast  into  the  sea." 
Matt.  9:42. 

In  my  discourse  last  Sunday  I  main- 
tained that  the  American  principle  of  a 
separation  of  church  and  State  logically  in- 
volved the  separation  also  of  the  church 
and  the  free  public  schools. 

Mindful  of  the  great  diversity  of  religious 
opinions  which  characterize  a  mixed  com- 
munity like  ours,  and  assured  that  religious 
culture  belongs  to  another  sphere  of  inter- 
ests and  demands  a  different  method  of 
inculcation,  our  people  have  decreed  that 
the  schools  maintained  by  the  State  shall 
be  absolutely  secular,  and  confined  to  in- 
tellectual arid  mcral  disciplines.  They  be- 
lieve that  this  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
both  education  and  religion.  Said  the 
fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
James  Madison,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  of  the  framers  of 
the  American  constitution:  "Religion  is 
not  within  the  purview  of  human  govern- 
ment. *  *  *  A  connection  between  them 
Is  injurious  to  both.  There  are  causes  in 
the  human  breast  which  insure  the  per- 
petuity of  religion  without  the  aid  of  law." 

THE     DEFECTS     AND     MERITS   OF    THE    PUBLIC 


Coeval  with  the  colonization  of  the  coun- 
try, developed  and  improved  with  its 
growth  in  resources  and  culture,  the  pub- 
lic school  system  has  ever  been  regarded 
by  intellicent  and  loyal  Americans  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  safety  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  republic.  It  has  been  en- 
dowed by  the  nation  with  a  munificence 
unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  and  has 
so  prospered  and  increased  that  to-day  11,- 
805,060  children  (United  States  Report  for 
1887)  are  enrolled  in  it.  Together  with 
their  teachers  they  form  a  mighty  host  of 
industrious,  eager  and  peaceful  learners, 
intent  on  fitting  themselves  for  their  future 


vocation  and  civic  duties,  acquiring  virtu- 
ous habits  and  a  gentle  behavior,  and  so 
laying  the  best  foundation  for  those  graces 
and  trusts  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
it  is  the  happy  privilege  of  the  home  and 
the  church  to  impart  to  them. 

No  one  claims  tor  this  system  that  it  is 
perfect.  It  is  confessedly  lacking  in  many 
important  features.  But  take  it  for  all  in 
all — the  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  its 
controlling  sentiment,  its  practical  results, 
it.s  ideal  aims  and  provision  for  continued 
improvement — it  is  the  noblest  system  of 
popular  education  ever  conceived  by  man 
and  is  destined  to  exist  as  long  as  the  re- 
public exist*. 

The  public  schools  are  an  integral  part  of 
our  American  social  order  and  deeply  en- 
deared to  American  hearts.  We  carp  at 
them  sometimes;  we  rind  fault  with 
this  or  that  feature  in  their  adminis- 
tration. Our  so-called  upper  classes  are 
often  disloyal  to  them  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  private  or  church  schools,  in  many 
cases  without  adequate  cause.  But  let 
any  unjust  attack  be  made  upon  them,  let 
them  be  denounced  and  defamed,  as  they 
have  been  recently  in  this  community,  and 
then  in  the  universal  outburst  of  righteous 
indignation,  we  realize  what  a  deep  hold  the 
public  schools  have  upon  our  confidence 
and  affection.  Whatever  defects  and  short- 
comings they  may  present  belong  to 
their  practical  administration  and  do  not 
inhere  in  the  principles  on  which  they  are 
founded.  We  are  prompt  to  condemn  and 
remedy,  as  we  are  able,  any  inadequacies 
or  maladjustments  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, poor  text  books  and  incompetent 
teachers,  wrongly  ventilated  and  lighted 
school  buildings.  The  teachers  and  school 
authorities  themselves  are  discussing  ear- 
nestly in  their  educational  journals  and 
conventions  the  new  problems,  remedies 
and  improvements  which  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance  in  the  educational 
world — how  best  to  honor  the  complex  na- 
ture of  the  child  and  do  justice  both  to  its 
understanding  and  conscience ;  the  relation 
of  our  schools  to  industrial  training;  the 
supreme  importance  of  infant  and  primary 
education ;  coercive  or  compulsory  meas- 
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Aitudies,  I  heard  the  peaceful  bum  of  in 
dustry  and  content;  the  popus  happy  at 
their  tasks  or  in  their  play.  The  teacher** 
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to  admonish.  And  once  more,  and  move 
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\N    CATHOLIC    KIM  CATION    I:I:YIK\\  KI>. 
\owitis  this  system    of    popular   educa- 
:  iou,  so  wide  spread  and   beneficent,    which 
meriean  State  is    asked    to    surrender, 
•  adopt  instead  the  system  of  paroch- 
'ui  education,     In  considering  this  demand 
It  will  be  in  order  for  us  to  ask  what  this 

iastieal  system  of  education    has  ever 

at  home  or  abroad  that  its  advocates 

should  so  loudly  proclaim  its  .superiority  to 
.mericaii  system.  1 1  is  inst ructive  in 
this  connection  to  eonipare  countries  in 
which  the  Koman  Catholic  clergy  have  for 
hundreds  of  years  had  the  monopoly  ol 

popular  education  with  those  in  which  the 

has  supervised  the  schools.    Compare, 

/or  instance,  Catholic  Italy  in  ISTii  with    its 

SL>    children    of    school    age    and  only 

;I7  enrolled  in  the  schools,  with  Prus- 
M;I,  which  in  1^71  had  a  school  population 
ot  4,396,738,  of  which  1,007,77*1  wi 
scliool.  Take,  again  Catholic  Spain  with 
in  charge  of  its  education  and  with 
•J,«io;;,L'»;f>  school  population  and  only  1,110,- 
I7ti  in  its  schools,  with  intensely  Protestant 
.Sweden,  in  which  only  one  Inhabitant  in 
one  thousand  is  unable  to  read  and  write. 
These  statistics  were  collated  by  the  United 
siat-es  Bureau  of  Education  in  1881. 

But,  perhaps  it  may  he  objected  that  the 
statistics  concerning  Italy  are  not  in  point, 
.as  since  IS(!1  the  government  has  assumed 
charge  of  the  schools.  This  is  true,  and  as 
i  result  of  this  State  control  illiteracy  has 
-^ed  from  ,S!>  to  7L'  per  cent  ol  the  pop- 
ulation. Education  and  morals  \\ere  never 
so  low  in  Italy  as  during  the  1'ontilieal 
:-md  ehurehly  rule.  A  special  report  on  Kd- 
acation  at  Home  and  Abroad,  made  to  the 
Legislature  Of  New  York  in  lsii7  by  Victor 
M.  Kice,  informs  us  that  prior'  to  1SH1 
oducation  in  the  former  kingdom  of  tin- 
Two  Sicilies  was  in  a  most  deplorable  condi- 
tion. The  new  government  reported  that 
.'here  were. ")(•!>  I  large  parishes  which  had  no 
schools  whatever,  and  !»L'd  others,  in  which 
•;,l»e  instructors  were  individuals  devoid  of 
simple  elementary  knowledge.  The  in- 
struction was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
lesiiits,  and  monastic  orders  supplied  the 
teachers.  Yet  at  this  time  there  were  over 
half  a  million  Koman  Catholic  clergy  in 

•taiy  or  one  to  every  forty  of  the  popula- 
tion.     Minil  de  Laveleve,  the  eminent,  e con 
omist,      in       his      book,     "I/      Instruction 
I'euple,"          allinus          that  in 

Spain  in  ISiio,  out  of  i;>,(i7;;,07o 
•uhabitants  1 1  ,s:;7,:;!U  could  neithei-  read 
nor  write.  The  Statistics  ol  illiterarv 
••athered  by  Kiddle  A  Schem's  Cyclopedia 
••  >f  Education  may  he  considered  as  approxi- 
mately correct ,  and  :,ho\\  that  tlie  percent- 
.Ililerales  in  1S77  in  Ireland  was  l<i  in 
100;  in  Scotland  III  in  100;  in  Catholic  p.,-1 
uiuin  .".0  per  cent,  and  in  Protestant  llol 
'an  I  1C  pei-  cent,  in  Austria,  under  priestly 
education  ll>  per  cent,  and  in  t  he  'l '  nited 
"Mates,  notwithstanding  its  lan-.e  f< 

I Qi migration,  '-'o  per  cent,    in  Mexico  93 

.-n!  were  illiterate,  and  S3  in  the 
Argentine  Kepubiic,  while  in  Japan,  a 
heathen  nation,  only  1»>  per  cent  were 
suable  to  rend  or  write.  The  statistics  ol' 
v-ice  and  crime  are  »"|iiall\  unloi  t  miate  for 
'"he  claim  of  the  Superiority  ol  ciei  ical 

education.      The   average   committal    for 

murder  in  Protestant  Kngland  is  four  to 
one  million  of  population.  In  Catholic  I  re- 
mind it  was  nineteen,  but  has  risen  much 


higher  since  Home  Kule  agitation  begun. 
In  Austria  there  were  thirty-six  murders 
commuted  to  each  million  inhabitants,  in 
the  papal  states  one  hundred  and  thirteen, 
and  in  Naples,  under  pious  King  "  P.omba," 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four.'  Tlii>  leads 
me  to  point  to  the  frequent  assertion  of 
travelers  and  historians  that  Home  under 
the  temporal  sway  of  the  pope.-,  was  the 
most  corrupt  state  in  Kurope.  As  La 
Mennais,  himself  a  Catholic,  wrote,  it  {«o>- 
ses>ed  all  the  vices  and  none  of  the  re- 
deeming features  of  modern  civili/.ation. 
1  might  go  on  and  cite  similar  European 
statistics, particularly  as  regards  illegitimate 
children,  which  discountenance  the  Catholic 
claim  to  educate  morally.  P>ut  our  own 
country  is  the  sufficient  witness  to  this. 
What  have  the  Catholic  elements  who  first 
settled  certain  districts  of  the  American 
continent  contributed  to  the  cause  of  public 
morals?  Compare  the  dense  ignorance  and 
low  moral  condition  of  Peru  and  Mexico, 
which  the  Spaniards  coloni/ed  at  the 
height  of  their  national  greatness,  with  the 
United  States,  the  home'  of  enlightenment 
and  civic  virtue.  Compare  Catholic  New 
Mexico,  with  its  densely  ignorant  and  il- 
literate population,  bitterly  opposing  our 
free  public  schools,  and  hostile  to  the  higher 
interests  of  our  American  nationality,  with 
the  enlightenment  and  patriotism"  of  the 
new  Slates  of  Dakota  and  Washington. 
Father  (ileeson,  in  a  recent  letter,  reaffirms 
the  moral  superiority  of  Catholic  races. 

P.ut  the  facts  disprove  it.    He  justly  points 

out  l  lie  high  se.xiial  morality  of  that  gifted 
but  unfortunate  nation  the  Irish.  But  he 
omits  to  state  that  they  are  also  sadly  in- 
temperate, much  given  to  drink,  quarrel- 
Nonie,  and  prone  to  deeds  of  violence  against 
person  and  property.  It  is  the  Catholic 
priest  who  has  tin-  largest  constituency  in 
our  prisons,  and  who  is  most  of'en  sum- 
moned to  tin'  foot  of  the  scallbld.  It  is 
very  distasteful  for  me  to  say  this,  but 
Father  (ileeson  presses  the  issue  upon  me. 
My  remarks  last  Sunday  on  the  foreign 
elements  among  us  have  been  questioned, 
hut  1  believe  them  to  have  been  substan- 
tially correct,  l  have  no  sympathy  with  a 
rabid  Americanism,  but  the  facts  are  self- 
evident.  Captain  L.  P.rockway,  the  emin- 
ent penologist,  now  in  charge  of  the  model 
reformatory  at  Klmira,  N.  Y.,  in  an  es>a\ 
read  before' the  Prison  Uefoi  in  COM-: 
Cincinnati  in  1S70,  sa\s  thai  an  examin- 
ation of  fifteen  American  prisons  de- 
velops (hi'  fact  that  seventy-six  per 
Cent  Of  their  inmates  were  either  foreign 
DOrn  Or  Children  Of  foreign  born  parents. 
Not  all  the  criminals,  of  course,  were  Cath- 
olics, but  those  of  Catholic  faith  largely  lire- 
dominated,  and  received  their  traini! 
fa  i-  as  they  ever  had  any,  under  that 
Koman  System  of  parocliia!  education 
which  it  is  asserted  ought  to  supplant  our 
public  schools.  (See  Kev.  T.  P..  Forbush's 
replv  lo  P.ishop  <  Jilmour. ) 

In  view  of  all  these  facts  are  we  justified 
in  abandoning  our  public  school  system 
and  committing  the  education  ol  American 
children  into  the  hands  of  the  Koman  or 
any  other  clergv  V  Kvery  sensible  manor 
woman,  every  Uver  of  his  count  ry,  every 
friend  of  enli:;htment  and  virtue  'will  an- 
swer no.  We  are  not  willing  t-  exchange 
our  American  school  system  for  one  which 
Kurope  is  ever\  where  rejecting  as  inade- 


quate  and  outworn.    We  refuse  to  surren- ' 
der  the  education  of  our  tuture  citizens  to 
an  order  of  men  whom  history  has  judged  j 
to  be  incompetent  and  unworthy  educators  ! 
of  youth. 

THE   STATE  AKD  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  objected  that  the  l 
Catholic  has  no  intention  to  disrupt  our  \ 
national  schools,  he  only  insists  on  his  right  > 
to  educate  his  own  chifdren  in  accordance  | 
with  Catnolic  ideas  of  religion  and  morals,  i 
Father    Gleeson    grows  alternately    indig-  j 
nant  and  pathetic  over  our  assumed  denial 
of  this  right.    But    no    one,  except    a   few 
fanatics,    deny    the  Catholic  his  right    to 
establish  and  send  his  children  to  parochial 
schools  in  which  the  Catholic  religion  shall 
be  taught.    But  we  do  deny  the  right  of  the 
State  to  help  him  do  it.    It'  is  not  the  "pro- 
vince of  the  State  to  make  good   Catholics. 
That  would  be    "an    establishment  of  re- 
ligion," which  our  national  and  state  con 
stitutions  prohibit.      The   Catholic  has  no 
right  to  demand  that  the  State  levy  a  tax 
on  the  Protestants  of  this  country  to  sup- 
port a  school  which   teaches  religious  doc- 
trines they  believe  to  be  mistaken  and  perni- 
cious. 

Observe,  however,  that  this  recognition 
of  the  right  of  Catholics  to  establish  and  < 
pay  for  their  own  private  schools  <:!oes  not  ; 
negative  the  right  of  the  State  to  regulate 
them.  The  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  ; 
nations  of  Europe  and  South  America, 
have  almost  without  exception  had  to  in-  , 
terfere  at  one  time  or  another  with  the 
temporal  arrangements  of  the  clergy,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  education.  If  the 
American  state  eyer  has  reason  to  believe 
that  sentiments  hostile  to  American 
nationality  are  being  inculcated  in  the 
parochial  schools,  or  that  they  are  depriv- 
ing its  future  citizens  by  interior  instruc- 
tion of  that  intelligence",  self-dependence, 
and  knowledge  of  civic  duties  on  which  the 
welfare  of  the  State  depends,  it  will  have 
the  undoubted  right  to  interfere  with, and 
regulate  those  schools.  It  may  or  it  may 
not  officially  supervise  them,  hut  it  may 
certainly  set  up  a  standard  of  educational 
requirements  in  its  public  schools,  and  de- 
mand that  all  private  and  parochial  schools 
shall  come  up  to  that  standard.  This 
it  will  do  for  its  own  sake 
and  for  the  children's  sake.  The 
American  people  are  a  patient,  tolerant, 
long-sufiering  people,  but  they  know  their 
rights  and  the  principles  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  sooner  or  later  they  always 
maintain  and  enforce  them.  If  there  is 
any  one  doctrine  more  endeared  to  them 
than  another  it  is  that  the  law  of  the  State 
is  the  supreme  power  in  the  land  and  must 
recv  ive  the  highest  allegiance  of  the  citizen. 
"  What,"  demurs  that  amiable  and  wor- 
thy pastor,  father  King  in  a  recent  dis- 
course, "the  State  higher  than  God! 
Surely  we  must  poy  our  first  duty  to 
Him."  And  Father  McNally  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  motto  of  the  Catholic 'Young 
]\Jen's  Institute:  "For  God  and  Country." 
No  Protestant  denies  the  supremacy  of 
God  over  al'.  It  is  the  first  article  of  our 
creed.  But  we  do  deny  the  claim  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  to  be  the  only  an  i 
infallible  representative  of  God  on  earth, 
whose  dictum  on  questions  of  faith  and 
morals  on  church  administration  and  edu- 
cation must  be  accepted  by  all  men  as  ab- 


solute and  final.  That  is  the  real  point 
at  issue,  and  it  is  this  unre-^onabie 
and  unhistoric  claim  of  the  Roman  churcti 
to  equal  it  not  superior  right  in  human  so- 
ciety which  the  modern  State  antagonizes 
and  will  in  the  course  of  time  utterly  de- 
stroy. 

The  American  people  will  be  found  in  the 
future  as  in  the  past  ready  to  vindicate  this 
basic  principle  of  civil  supremacy  against 
any  despotism,  ecclesiastical  or  secular. 

Some  years  ago  in  Cincinnati  Archbishop 
Purcell  arrayed  in  full  canonicals  rode  in 
state  surrounded  by  his  mounted  escort  of 
Catholic  Knights  with  drawn  swords  and 
followed  by  a  large  procession  of  the  faith- 
ful, through  the  crowded  streets  of  the  city. 
It  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  his  jubilee 
as  a  priest,  and  a  gala  day  in  Catholic  cir- 
cles. Before  him  they  carried  a  standard 
from  which  were  suspended  the  banner  of 
Pontifical  Rome  and"  the  American  flag. 
But  the  stars  and  stripes  were  hung  below 
the  emblems  of  the  church.  This  gave 
rise  to  increasing  mtnmurs  among  the 
spectators  until  presently  a  number  of  pat- 
riotic citizens  rushed  from  the  sidewalk,  ar- 
rested the  procession,  compelled  the  stand- 
ard bearers  to  reverse  tne  order  of  the 
flags,  putting  the  stars  and  stripes  over- 
bead,  and  then  allowed  ihe  pageant  to- 
rn ove  on. 

That  patriotic  deed  symbolized  the  spirit 
in  which  the  American  people  will  ever 
deal  with  the  enemies  of  our  national  life. 
They  will  %>stop  the  procession,"  and 
not  allow  it  to  continue  until  it  has  first 
purified  itself  of  every  suspicion  of  hostil- 
ity to  American  ideas  and  institutions. 

PAROCHIAL  fCHOOLS  AKD  PATRIOTISM. 

Are  the  parochial  schools  in  the  United 
States,  as  now  conducted,  hostile  to  the  in- 
terests of  our  American  nationality?  la 
seme  respects  they  are  and  in  others  they 
aie  not.  So  far  as  inculcation  of  patriotism 
in  general  is  concerned,  no  just  charge  of 
disloyalty  can  be  brought  against  them.  I 
have  spent  some  time  during  the  past  few- 
weeks  in  reading  Catholic  school  books  and 
inquiring  as  to  the  teachings  imparted  in 
the  church  schools.  These  books  are  full 
of  love  and  ccuntry  and  the  American 
State.  They  resound  with  the  sentiment 
of  political  and  civic  liberty. 

But  indirectly  and  by  their  very  institu- 
tion they  are  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State.  The  State  school  stands  as  the  vis- 
ible symbol  and  representative  of  the  au- 
thority and  beneficence  of  the  common- 
wealth. We  have  none  too  many  of  such 
reminders  among  us  of  the  majesty  and 
paternal  interest  of  the  government.  The 
tendency  of  the  parochial  school  with  ec- 
clesiastical teachers  is  to  impress  the  child 
with  the  superior  authority  of  the  church, 
and  to  reduce  the  State  in  its  estimation,, 
politically  as  well  as  ecclesiastically,  to  a 
province  of  Rome. 

Again  the  system  saps  the  foundations  of 
a  true  democracy.  "The  common  school," 
says  one,  "is  the  great  assimilating  organ 
of  the  body  politic.  The  children  go  into  it 
English,  Irish,  Scotch,  German,  French, 
Italian,  Scandinavian.  They  come  out 
Americans,  with  one  common  tradition  and 
many  common  associations,"  and  Rev.  M. 
J.  Sa'vage  said  recently  in  a  similar  strain: 
"I  like  to  see  my  boy  go  to  a  school  in 
which  all  religions,  all  nationalities,  all 


grades  of  culture  and  no  culture,  all  grades 
of  character  and  no  character,  all  grades  of 
cleanliness  and  no  cleanliness,  nil  grades  of 
good  clothes  and  bad  clothes  are  repre- 
sented. I  like  to  have  him  in  the  midst  of 
a  little  world."  Since  Father  Gleeton 
quotes  the  eminent  French  Protestant 
Guizot  in  behalf  of  his  position,  1  will  <tlso 
quote  him  in  support  of  mine:  "It  i*  in 
general  desirable  "that  the  children  \\hose 
families  do  not  profess  the  same  creed 
should  early  contract  by  frequenting  the 
same  schools,  those  habits  of  reciprocal 
friendship  and  natural  tolerance  which 
may  ripen  later,  when  they  are  grown  up 
citizens,  into  justice  and  harmony." 

Now  it  is  this  beneficent  arrangement  of 
our  public  schools  which  the  parochial 
school  interrupts  and  destroys.  It  sepa- 
rates and  isolates  Catholic  youth  from  the 
other  children  of  the  land,  intensifies  in 
them  the  narrow  selh'shness  of  race 
and  sect,  and  encourages  the 
un-American  spirit  of  intolerance 
towards  other  modes  of  .belief.  This 
spirit  is  further  stimulated  by  the  sectarian, 
polemical  tone  of  the  text  books  in  use  in 
the  Catholic  schools,  a  primary  object  in 
which  is  to  make  them  serve  the  pt\i }  o>es 
of  theological  and  sectarian  controversy.  I 
was  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  from  a 
friend  who  for  thirty  years  has  been  prin- 
cipal of  a  Boston  grammar  school  that  on 
the  way  home  from  the  parochial  school 
the  Catholic  children  will  stop  before  his 
building  and  shout  into  the  open  windows 
opprobibus  epithets  against  "the  bloody 
Protestants!" 

And  it  is  this  spirit  of  ecclesiastical  big- 
otry and  rancor  which  we  are  asked  to  en- 
courage  by  adopting  the  parochial  school 
system  in  exchange,  or  as  a  part  of  our 
own  !  Let  ns  heed  rather  the  warning  voice 
of  the  French  statesman  Gambetta,  whose 
principles  are  now  ascendant  in  our  sister 
republic  beyond  the  seas,  and  who  told  bis 
countrymen  in  his  great  speech  on  educa- 
tional reform  (1871)"  that  "all  class  distinc- 
tions" should  be  abolished,  and  "absolutely 
gra  uitous,  obligatory,  lay  instruction"  be 
enforced.  "Let  religious  education,"  he 
said,  "whether  Catholic,  Jewish  or  Protest- 
ants,  be  given  in  religious  temples,  accord- 
ing to  the  choice  of  Barents;  but  let  not  the 
Catholics,  with  their  claims  to  exclusive- 
ness,  have  anything  to  do  with  that  prqpo- 
gation  ot  necessary  knowledge  which  it  is 
the  State's  duty  to  see  imparted  to  every 
citizen." 

DO   THE   PAROOHIAL   SCHOOLS    EDUCATE? 

Whether  the  parochial  schools  are  com- 
petent to  educate  or  not  is  a  question 
within  the  province  of  our  discussion.  To 
begin  with,  our  review  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion abroad  shows  that  they  have  no  desire 
to  do  this,  and  only  follow  the  lead  of 
modern  and  Protestant  States  because  they 
are  compelled  to.  The  (Tenser  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  Catholic  masses  the  more  as- 
sured the  rule  of  their  clergy,  so  that  if  there 
were  no  public  schools  in  this  country  there 
would  be  few  parochial  schools,  and  Cath- 
olic children  for  all  the  priests  would 
do  for  them  would  grow  up  in  ignor- 
ance. The  actual  instruction  imparted  by 
tke  parochial  schools  is  decidedly  inferior 
to  that  of  our  public  schools.  The  teachers 
are  recuited  principally  from  the  minor 


clergy  and  h  y  sisterhoods,   and  but  few  of 
them  could  pass  the  examinations  required, 
by  the  State  for  its  own  teachers.    There  is 
no  uniform  or  adequate  system  of  training 
for  their   teachers,  and    many   of  them  are 
mere  makeshifts   taken   from  the  various 
monastic  orders  to  fill   a  need,   and  with 
little  capacity  or  preparation  for  their  task. 
The  text  books  also  are,  as  a  whole,  inferior 
to  tho.-e  in  use   in   the   State  schools.     One 
rea.-on   of   this   is   that  everything  in  them 
is     subordinated     to      the  "  religious    and 
dogmatic  interest.    The  main  thing  in  the 
course  of  instruction  seems  to   he  to  famil- 
iarize the  children  with  the  catechism.   The 
little    Catholics  in   Oakland  are  crammed 
with  Delharbe's  (8.  J.)  shorter  catechism, 
the  larger  child! en  with  his  full  catechism, 
of  327  pages.     Besides  this  there  is*  in   use 
in  our  Catholic    schools  and   seminaries  a 
work  of  380  pa^es  on  the  Evidences  of  Re- 
ligion, by  Jesuit  Father  Jouin,   and  a  His- 
tory of  the  Church  of  God,  of  716  pages  by 
Rev.  B.  J.  Spaulding.     As  if  this  were  not 
enough  a  considerable  portion  of  the  school 
hours  is  devoted  to  liturgical  acts,   and  the 
reading    books    are     largely     made    up  of 
monkish  legends,  invocations  of  the  saints 
and  guardian  angels,  Hail  Marys   and   the- 
ological   selections.      Here    is'  the    young 
Catholic's  fifth  reader  of  a  series    which  is 
used  in  the  Oakland  schools.     It    boats   ,f 
being  "horoughly  Catholic,  in    tone.'     No 
doubt  about  that.     From  the  first  story  on 
'Bessie's    First    Mass,"   to    the  pieces  op 
"How  to  be  a  Nun,"  "Saint  Bridget,"  and 
"Saint  Patrick   Penny,"    the    "thoroughly 
Catholic    tone"    never   fails.      The     third 
reader  of  the    same    series    closes    with   a 
charming  story  "Maggie's  Rosary,"   which 
relates  how   Maggie    recounted   to    a   little 
Protestant    girl    of    her    acquaintance   the 
mystical  significance    of  the    Rosary,   and 
with  such  effect  that  she  converted  her  and 
the  little  Protestant  became  "a  sweet   little 
nun."     Sadlier's  Excels-ior  Geography,  also 
used  in  the  Oakland  parochial  school 
for  its  leading  illustration  a  representation 
of  the  earth's  surface,  in   which    a   Komau 
Catholic  church  and  school    house   o  •<  upy 
one-half  <  f  the  picture.    The  earth  is   mer- 
cifully allotted    the    other  half.    This  pic- 
ture is  emblematic  of  the  space  given  in  pa- 
rochial schools    to    religious    dogmas    and 
history.    The  secular  knowledge  imparted 
is  of    course  much    restricted   because    of 
this.      Catholic  children    who   have    been 
taken  out  of  the  public  schools  at    tin-   bid- 
ding of  the  priest  and  compelled   to   attend 
parochial  schools,  when  they   are   returned 
after  an  absence  of  a  year    or  two,    to  the 
public  schools,  which 'is  a   matter    of 
ommon  occurrence  are  almost  invariably 
ound  to  be  in  their  studies  far  behin 
former  classmates  who  have    remai 
the  public  schools.     They  have  lost  a  whole 
year  in  their  education/    And    what    have 
they  gained  ?    The  ability  to  rattle  o; 
catechism,  and  possibly  to    hate  it.     Have 
they    gained    anything    morally?    It  does 
not  so  appear.    Tlu-   moral   atmosphere  of 
the  parochial  school  has  nor  be; 
,  be  superior  to  that  of    the    public-    schools, 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  we   should 
suppose    it    to    be    worse.    The    discipline 
certainly  is  inferior,  and  it   is  not  n 
for  the  larger  Catholic  boys  to  be  returned 
|  to  the  public  schools  on  the  plea    th 
Sisters    are   not    able     to     manage    them 


Father  McGlynn  recently  stated  in  Boston 
that  a  bishop",  full  of  zeal  for  his  church, 
acknowledged  to  him,  "It  is  really  very 
sad,  very  strange  that  these  young  "people 
of  ours, "educated  in  the  parochial  schools 
are  no  good."  They  go  out  poorly  equip- 
ped for  the  battle  with  the  world  and  real- 
izing this  are  led  to  distrust  and  hate  the 
church  which  made  such  a  failure  of  their 
education.  Merchants  in  San  Francisc 
have  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  that 
Catholic  youths  whom  they  sought  to  em- 
ploy were  poorly  and  superficially  edu- 
cated and  lacked  in  intelligence  and 
capacity  as  compared  with  the  graduates 
of  the  public  schools. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  mass  of 
Catholic  laity,  recognizing  the  inferiority  of 
the  parochial  schools,  are  exceedingly  "un- 
willing to  send  their  children  to  them,  and 
only  do  so  under  the  threat  and  spur  of 
the  clergy.  A  number  of  instances  of  this 
kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge.  I  know 
of  one  Catholic  father  who  has  been  mov- 
ing into  various  wards  all  over  Oakland  to 
escape  the  dreaded  necessity  of  keeping  his 
children  at  a  parish  school.  In  another  in- 
stance nearly  a  score  of  children  were  with- 
drawn from  a  public  school  in  this  city  at 
the  command  of  the  priest,  amid  the  loud 
lamentations  of  both  parents  and  children. 
In  less  than  a  year,  however,  they  were  all 
brought  back  again,  happy  and  grateful  to 
return.  The  costliness  of  the  system,  with 
its  monthly  tuition  fee  and  expensive  text 
books  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  this  dissat- 
isfaction. But  the  deeper  reason  is  the 
inferiority  of  these  schools  as  educators 
and  the  manifest  superiority  of  the  State 
schools. 

HISTORICAL  TEACHING. 

If  there  is  any  one  department  in  which 
this  inferiority  is  displayed  more  than  in 
another  it  is  in  the  teaching  of  history.  The 
Catholic  text  books  on  this  subject  are 
open  to  the  gravest  censure  for  suppressing 
and  distorting  the  truth.  I  shall  not  enter 
here  into  the  "much  mooted  question  of  in- 
dulgences, and  what  is  the  proper  instruc- 
tion about  them.  1  am  willing  to  go  as  far 
as  any  one  ought  to  go  to  show  respect  for 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  my  Catholic 
fellow  citizens,  and  to  insist  that  the* 
teaching  in  our  public  schools  shall  do 
them  no  injustice  and  cause  them  no  un- 
necessary pain.  But  charity  is  one  thing 
and  the  truth  of  history  is  another.  We 
ought  not  t  >  suppress  or  distort  assured 
facts  in  regard  to  an  important  historical 
event  simply  to  spare  the  feelings  of  any 
one.  The  most  we  can  do  in  a  disputed 
case  is  to  give  both  sides  of  the  story  to  the 
pu  pil,  and  let  his  own  reason  and  conscience 
ultimately  decide.  Surely  the  errors  and 
crimes  on  both  sides  of  the  religious  world, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  frequent  and 
great  enough  to  enable  both  to  deal  charit- 
ably with  each  other  and  with  these  de- 
fects of  a  past  order  of  civilization.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  in  general  the  spirit  in 
which  history  is  taught  in  our  schools.  But 
the  Catholic  clergy  are  not  satisfied  with 
this.  They  demand  that  the  facts  of  his- 
tory shall  be  so  manipulated  as  in  every 
case  to  sustain  and  justify  their  church.  I 
have  been  pursuing  a  course  of  reading  in 
Catholic  school  histories  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  Never  before  have 
I  realized  how  historic  truth  may 


be          perverted          by  unscrupulous 

writers.  These  books,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, "carry  falsification  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  an  art,  and  misrepresentation  to  the 
dignity  of  a  science."  Take  "Kerney's 
Compendium  of  Ancient  and  Modern  His- 
tory" for  instance,  a  work  used  inthe  p  a- 
rochial  schools  of  Oakland.  In  the  body 
of  the  work  five  lines  are  devoted  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  seven  pages  to 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  In  a  subsequent 
chapter,  however,  on  "The  Church,"  a  scant 
four  pages  is  given  to  the  Reformation. 
Every  vice  and  crime  in  a  Catholic  ruler  is 
condoned  or  passed  over  in  silence,  but  the 
Protestant  leaders  are  mercilessly  con- 
demned. Thus  we  learn  that  splendid 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  "despotic,  jealous, 
cruel  and  revengeful,"  and  "in  her  convers- 
ation often  grossly  profane."  She  was  "a 
shameless  woman,  the  mere  sport  of  vice, 
vanity  and  passions.  But  that  human  mon- 
ster, the  Catholic  King,  Philip  III  of  Spain, 
is  dismissed  with  a  line,  and  the  vicious 
lives  of  Louis  XIV  and  XV,  those  "defend- 
ers of  the  faith,"  are  not  so  much  as  men- 
tioned. We  ask,  Is  this  history  ?  But  the 
worst  offender  in  this  respect  "is  the  Rev. 
B.  J.  Spaulding's  "History  of  the  Church  <,f 
God,"  which  is  a  thoroughly  misleading  and 
bad  book,  distorting  or  suppressing  facts, 
drawing  false  inferences,  and  throughout 
having  but  one  purpose,  to  glorify  the 
Catholic  Church  at  whatever  sacrifice  of 
truth.  It  is  only  necessary  to  read  the 
chapters  on  the  Inquisition,  pp.  460-471,  and 
the  Reformation,  pp.  502-549,  to  assure  one- 
self of  this.  Of  Martin  Luther  we  are  told, 
"He  was  at  best  a  popular  demagogue,  who 
appealed  to  every  passion  regardless  of  de- 
cency, truth  or  morality.  *  His  per- 
sonal vices  were  his  own,  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  is  neither  desirable  nor  ele- 
vating to  the  mind  or  neart."  And  this  of 
Martin  Luther,  whose  intellectual  and 
moral  greatness  Catholic  as  well  as  Prot- 
estant writers  have  nobly  testified  to ! 

Surely  no  text  books  in  use  in  Protestant 
or  in  State  schools  so  grossly  calumniate 
Catholic  worthies  and  misstate  the 
truth  of  historv.  An  instructive  testi- 
mony to  what "  the  Catholic  clergy  un- 
derstand by  historical  instruction  is  afforded 
by  Father  Gleeson  in  his  recent  discourse. 
Tcannot  enter  into  a  detailed  examination 
of  his  large  claims  for  his  church,  nor  treat 
seriously  his  assertion  that  the  Catholic 
Church*  is  "the  author  of  civil  liberty," 
which  she  has  done  more  to  suppress  than 
any  other  agency  in  history.  But  look  at 
one  or  two  of  his  illustrations.  "Was  it 
not,"  he  asks,  "by  a  Catholic  people  led  by 
an  illustrious  Catholic  Archbishop  that 
they  (civil  liberties)  were  restored  to  their 
place  in  the  government  of  the  nation  on 
the  ever  memorable  and  historic  plains  of 
Runny rnede."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
the  way  in  whiqh  Catholicism  seeks  to  per- 
vert history  in  her  own  interest.  What  are 
the  real  facts  about  the  granting  of  Magna 
Charta  ?  History  records  that  while  Lang- 
ton,  Archbishop"  of  Canterbury,  did  join 
with  the  Barons  in  extorting  the  bill  of 
rights  from  King  John,  the  Barons  were 
not  in  the  Roman  interest:  they  were  in- 
dignant with  John  for  his  humiliating  sub- 
serviency to  the  Pope.  And  when  the 
Pope,  Innocent  III,  learned  that  the  great 
charter  had  been  conceded,  his  wrath 


knew  no  bounds.  He  removed  the  Arch- 
bishop from  office,  denounced  the  charter 
as  base  and  ignominious  and  declared  it 
null  and  void  and  anathematized  the  King 
if  he  observed  it.  That  is  the  way 
Catholicism  favored  Magna  Charta 
and  procured  for  us  oui  civil  liberties. 
Again,  Father  Gleeson  asks  why  Catholic 
youth  are  not  told  in  our  schools  that 
''the  greatest  names  on  the  roll  of  science, 
the  Descartes,  the  Bacons,  the  Albertuses, 
the  Magnuses,  the  Gerberts,  the  Brahes, 
the  Copernicuses  and  a  host  of  others 
hardly  less  celebrated,  were  all  Catholics." 
The  answer  is  obvious,  that  it  is  as  men  of 
science  that  they  were  celebrated  in  his- 
tory, and  not  for  their  theological  princi- 
ples, especially  in  an  age  when  the  Catholic 
was  the  universal  faith  and  allowed  no 
other.  But  if  any  allusion  is  to  be  made  to 
the  connection  of  these  men  with  the 
church  of  Rome,  let  the  whole  truth  be 
told  about  it.  Let  the  Catholic  youth  learn 
that,  while  Copernicus  was  a  Roman  priest 
and  dedicated  his  great  work  on  the 
solar  system  to  the  then  reigning  Pope, 
Paul  III,  in  return  for  his  discoveries 
and  his  courtesy,  the  Pope  excommuni- 
cated Copernicus  and  sealed  up  his  book 
from  tiie  eyes  of  all  true  believers.  Let  him 
learn  the  story  of  Galileo's  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Roman  See,  of  Roger 
Bacon's  ill  treatment,  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Giordano  Bruno,  whose  illustrious"  mem- 
ory the  Kintr  and  people  of  Italy  have  re- 
cently vindicated,  against  the  aspersions 
and  inhumanity  of  the  church  of  his  day. 

SHALL  WE  SUPPRESS  PAROCHIAL  SCHOOLS? 

But,  enough;  I  must  not  weary  your  pa- 
tience by  any  longer  refutation  of  un- 
founded assertions,  or  pile  up  the  proofs 
for  what  every  unprejudiced  man  or  wo- 
man of  whatever  faith  knows  to  be  the 
truth — the  inferiority  of  the  parochial  to 
the  public  schools. 

What  then?  Shall  the  State  declare  them 
a  national  danger  and  shut  them  up  alto- 
gether? So  counsels  here  and  there  a 
voice,  but  I  do  not  beheve  it  to  be  a 
wise  or  just  counsel.  First,  because  it 
cannot  be  shown  that  these  schools  are  in- 
tentionally disloyal  or  hostile  to  the  inter- 
ests of  our  American  nationality7.  Second, 
because  as  yet  they  are  comparatively  un- 
iniluential  and  unimportant  in  the  educa- 
tion of  American  youth.  Only  a  little  over 
live  hundred  tlfbusand  children  attend 
them,  out  of  a  population  of  at  least  a  mill- 
ion and  a  half  of  Catholic  youth,  while  over 
twelye  million  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
public  schools.  Lastly,  because  patient 
waiting  is  sometimes  "better  than  violent 
and  premature  action  in  matters  of  state. 
Father  McGlynn  may  be  presumed  to 
know  something  of  the  parochial  system, 
and  he  tells  us  in  a  recent  address  that, 
while  they  may  continue  to  multiply  for  a 
time  their  ultimate  disappearance  is  only  a 
question  of  years.  The  Catholic  laity'  is 
fast  discovering  how  poor  is  the  education 
they  impart,  and  how  inferior  they  are  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  land.  That  laity 
is  already  converted  to  the  American  idea 
of  a  separation  of  chinch  and  state,  and 


will  in  due  time  come  to  believe  in  the  sep- 
aration of  the  church  and  the  school. 

Let  the  State,  therefore,  be  patient  and 
tolerant,  interfere  to  regulate  the  pa- 
rochial schools  if  necessary,  but  not 
unless  absolutely  necessary,  for  nothing  so 
promotes  a  cause,  good  or  bad,  as  opposi- 
tion and  even  the  semblance  of  persecution. 
Let  us  improve  our  public  schools.  Backed 
by  all  the  splendid  resources  of  the  Amer- 
ican State  they  ought  to  be  unapproachable 
in  excellence  by  any  private  system  of  edu- 
cation. 

To  Catholics  we  say :  "Go  on  in  your  mis- 
guided course  if  you  will.  Segregate 
your  children,  isolate  them  from 
the  intelligence,  culture  and  gentle  man- 
ners of  other  American  youth,  cram  them 
with  catechisms  and  books  of  devotion,  in 
place  of  imparting  to  them  a  sound  and 
practical  education,  and  in  twenty  years 
you  will  reap  the  bitter  harvest;  your 
children  will  be  fit  only  to  be  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  falling  behind 
in  the  struggle  of  life,  the  helpless  tools  of 
priests  and  party  leaders." 

The  Protestants  we  charge — do  not  be- 
come ill  tempered  and  intolerant  in  your 
Americanism.  First  clear  yourselves  of 
any  suspicion  of  sectarian  and  dogmatic  ef- 
forts. What  is  the  meaning  and  the  use  of 
these  petty  denominational  schools  and 
colleges  that  are  springing  up  all  over  Cal- 
ifornia, when  the  State  with  its  grammar 
and  high  schools,  its  splendidly  equipped 
university,  supplemented  with  the  great 
unsectarian  institutions  of  learning,  which 
benefactors  like  Senator  Stanford,  Dr.  Cogs- 
well and  James  Lick  have  endowed  so  mu- 
nificently, is  able  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  our  people  for  a  century.  Is  it  to 
keep  American  youth  away  fr.mi  the  light 
and  freedom  of  unsectarian  instruction,  of 
a  culture  and  science  and  historical  teach- 
ing unfettered  by  traditions  and  creeds  and 
ecole&iasticism ?  Is  it  to  rear  in  place  of 
unprejudiced  students  of  the  truth,  self- 
reliant,  broad  and  truly  Catholic  scholars 
a  generation  of  young  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Episcopalians  or  Presbyterians? 

There  Is  nothing  our  institutions  have  so 
much  to  fear  as  bigotry,  whether 
displayed  by  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
Said  'Lafayette,  who  was  himself  a 
child  ot  "the  Roman  Church,  "If 
the  liberties  of  the  American  people  are 
ever  destroyed,  they  will  fall  by  the  hands 
of  the  Romish  clergy."  But  sometimes 
when  I  behold  the  lukewarm  or  hostile  at- 
titude of  Protestant  sects  and  ministers 
towards  State  education,  that  corner  stone 
of  our  liberties,  I  am  led  to  fear  that  the 
danger  lies  nearer  home.  Let  us  then  be 
vigilant,  ever  ready  to  uphold  the  great 
principles  on  which*  our  nation  is  founded. 
Let  us  believe  that  education  and  religion, 
each  moving  in  its  own  separate  orbit, but 
both  shining  like  twin  stars  in  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  will  yet  redeem  it  from 
ignorance  and  wrong. 

"Nor  fear  the  skeptic's  puny  hands. 

While  near  the  school  the  church  spire  stands  ; 

Nor  dread  the  blinded  higot's  rule, 

tear  the  church  spire  stauds  the  school.' 
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